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PREFACE 


In February 1955 the Trustees of the Diwan Chand Trust 
set up the Diwan Chand Indian Information Centre to supply 
to the public objective information on current political and 
economic issues. The Centre is a non-official, non-party and 
non-profit making institution and is debarred from expressing 
any views on public questions. It seeks to provide a forum 
for discussion of current domestic problems through a pro¬ 
gramme of information service, discussion groups and publi¬ 
cations. Since 1955 it has published a monthly journal. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS RECORD, in co-operation with the 
Indian Council of World Affairs; in 1957 it published a docu¬ 
mentary handbook, NATIONAL POLITICS AND 1957 
ELECTIONS IN INDIA, on the eve of the second General 
Elex:tion, which was well-received by the Press. 

The present study has been prepared for the Centre by 
Jitendra Singh Ph. D. (London), Research Officer of the 
Centre, and combines the result of a 6-week field work in 
Kerala, during which the author interviewed all the important 
Kerala leaders, with the study of all relevant published material 
Essentially, the study seeks to describe the background of the 
recent Kerala politics which resulted in the Central Govern¬ 
ment taking over the Kerala administration on 31 July 1959. 
This study has been published in the hope that it will help 
the reader to form his own opinion on the record of the 
Communist regime in Kerala. 

The Centre gratefully acknowledges the help given to 
Dr. Jitendra Singh by all the political leaders of Kerala and 
by many friends of the Centre in New Delhi. The Centre 
is also indebted to the Trustees of the Diwan Chand Trust 
for providing funds for the publication of this study. 

S.L. POPLAI 

1 August 1959 Many, Executive Officer 

New Delhi Diwan Chand Indian Information Centre 
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FOREWORD 


This study is an attempt to understand, as objectively as 
possible, the character of the Communist rule in Kerala. The 
Communists have been in power in Kerala for over two years, 
and an attempt has been made here to assess what they have 
done so far and whether they have succeeded in fulfilling their 
promises made to the people of Kerala or not. 

It was for the firs time in the history of India that on 5 
April, 1957, the Communist Party was installed in office in a state, 
after their success at the polls, and agreed to work within the 
framework of the Indian Constitution. The people outside Kerala 
are curious and eager to know how this government has functioned 
and what it has actually achieved. No systematic and 
nan-partisan study of Communist rule in Kerala is available. 
While we have kept aloof from the heat and passions of current 
political controversy, the nature of these passions, and in some 
cases their causes and effects, have been examined. The general 
aim of this study has been, to analyse our problems and to 
find out what they are. 

The first chapter sketches a background picture of Kerala 
politics. Section A of chapter II explains the Programmes of 
the Communist Party, both before and aft r its coming to power. 
The32 Programmes have been taken as the basis on which the 
Communist regime in Kerala has been assessed. In Section B 
of Chapter II are examined the three major legislations of the 
Communist Governmenl; of Kerala : the Education Bill, the 
Agrarian Relations Bill and the Panchayat Bill. The first two 
have been passed by the Kerala State but have not yet become 
operative, the third is in the Select Committee stage. A small 
section on the Communist Government's Second Five Year Plan 
achievements has been added, although it was not possible to 
get the latest figures nor was it possible to assess how far the 
Communist Government has been able to fulfil the Plan targets 
both physical and financial. As none of the three measures men¬ 
tioned above have as yet become operative, it is not yet possible to 
indicate precisely their impact on the social conditions in Kerala. 
Chapter III describes and analyses the acute tension in Kerala 
between the Communist and the Opposition parties, which has 
often led to much violence and bitterness. Chapter IV attempts 
an assessment of the Communist regime in Kerala; it is divided 
into two sections, section A gives the Communist assessement 
of their regime while section B gives the author’s own assessment. 
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The report was finalized a few weeks before the President’s 
intervention in Kerala Due to this intervention the report may 
have to be considered as a final assessment of Communist Rule in 
Kerala. A short postscript has been added to give a factual 
summary of events upto the end of July 1959. 

Due to pressure of time detailed annotations have not been 
given. But most of the data of this Report has been collected 
either from the Kerala Government publications or from indivi¬ 
duals whom the author met dur'n^ his six-week study-tour of 
Kerala during January-February 1959. For the figures of com¬ 
munal representation in Chapter 1 and the summary of the Com¬ 
munist Election Manifesto the author is indebted to Dr. P.T. 
Joseph’s valuable unpublished thesis ''Parties and Polities 
in Kerala”. He is deeply grateful to Dr. P.T. Joseph f:)r allowing 
him to use this material. For the section on the functioning of 
Co-operatives (Chapter IV) the author has depended largely on 
the personal interviews he had with the Opposition leaders in 
Kerala. P. Viswambharan’s informative article on ‘Co-operatives 
in Kerala’ (The New Socialist, April 1959) has been helpful. 
Without the help and kindness of the leaders of all the political 
parties in Kerala who patiently answered the author’s enquiries 
this study would not have been possible. The author would 
like to thank them all for their help. 

While the author would wish to thank all those who have 
helped him in various ways, including his colleagues at the Diwan 
Chand Indian Information Centre, he alone is responsible for the 
conclusions and the views expressed in this study. He is parti¬ 
cularly grateful to Shri Hector Abhayavardhan of Mara! for 
going through the manuscript and making valuable suggestions. 


JiTENDRA Singh 
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KERALA: Land and People 

The Land of Kerala 

'T'HE State of Kerala was formed on 1 November 1956 
•** and consisted of three distinct zones: Travancore, Cochin 
and Malabar. It is a narrow strip of land lying between the 
Arabian Sea on one side and the Western Ghats on the other. 
With a total area of 14, 985 square miles, Kerala is the smallest 
state in the Indian Union. It covers only 1.2% of the total 
landspace of India. 

Kerala falls into three natural divisions: (r/) The Lowlands, 
bordering the sea on the West; (/?) the Midlands consisting of 
plains and the undulating country lying east of the lowlands; 
and (c) the Highlands in the extreme east. The Lowlands and 
the Midlands are the most densely populated areas, the density 
reaching to over 1,000 per square mile in these regions. The 
Highlands in the extreme east are less densely populated, for 
this area is mainly covered with forests and wild life. The popu¬ 
lation of the State is 150 lakhs. At present 1 out of every 
25 Indians is a citizen of Kerala. 

The climate of Kerala varies in acordance with the diversity 
of its physical features. In high mountain ranges the climate 
is extremely cold, some of the peaks reaching to 8,000 feet or 
more (the Anamudi peak in Kottayam district rises to 8,836 
feet). Lower down, at an elevation of 3,000 to 6,000 feet, the 
climate is temperate and bracing. In the plains the climate 
is hot, but the mean maximum temperature is only 90®F. The 
average variation of temperature is small, the maximum range 
being only 10®F. 

Kerala is a region of heavy rainfall, with an average of 
120" an year. But it varies in different areas. In the high 
ranges it averages over 200". On the coast, and as one goes 
south, it generally decreases. Complete failure of rains is un¬ 
known and floods cause more destruction to crops than drought. 

Kerala is a land of small rivers and the coastline on the 
West is broken by lakes or backwaters. This not only 
adds to the beauty of the State but provides an uninterrupted 
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inland water communication from Trivandrum to Tirur, a dis¬ 
tance of 220 miles. 

Kerala is rich in minerals and forest wealth, and is second 
only to Bihar in this respect. It produces minerals like monazite, 
ilmenite, rutile, zircon and sillimanite. It is famous for the 
good quality of China clay, used for the manufacture of 
porcelain. An inferior quality of clay is also abundantly used 
for making tiles and bricks. The backwaters contain large 
of the State lime shell. 25.8% of the total geographical area 
quantities of is under forests. 

The People of Kerala 

K erala is an ancient land with a rich heritage. One 
of the legends has it that Parasurama reclaimed Kerala 
from the sea by throwing his axe at it and gave away the land 
to the Brahmins. Anthropologists and historians look at this 
imaginative fiction as the literary representation of the Aryan 
conquest of Kerala from the North. Brahmins came from the 
North and imposed themselves on the pre-Aryan population 
of Kerala. The pre-Aryan people of Kerala consisted of four 
groups: (n) Hill tribes, inhabiting the ranges of the Western 
Ghats; (h) Harijans, ‘the lowest among the castes,’ inhabiting 
the plains; (e) Ezhavas and (rf) Nairs. 

The emergence of Christianity in Kerala also goes back 
to the ancient past. There are three theories about it. The 
first believes that it had its origin in apostolic times, when 
St. Thomas landed in Kerala in 52 A.D. and converted many 
Hindus to Christianity. The second is the belief that Chris¬ 
tianity was brought to Kerala from West Asia in the 4th 
Century by Thomas of Cana. The third holds that Christianity 
was brought to Kerala in the 5th Century by Nestorian missiona¬ 
ries from Persia. Whatever be the origin of Christianity in 
Kerala, there is no doubt that it has been established there 
for over 1,000 years. It is thus an indigenous growth. 

The Muslim influence in Kerala also dates back to 1,000 
years or more. First there was contact with Arabs, in the 
2nd or 3rd Century A.D., who came to Kerala as traders 
and merchants. But it is believed that the introduction of 
Islam in Kerala started in the 8th or the 9th Century. An¬ 
other view holds that the Prophet, in his 57th year, sent mis¬ 
sionaries to Kerala. If this is true, Islam must ha^e been 
introduced in Kerala in the earlier half of the 7th Century. 
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Kerala thus has nourished three important faiths: Hinduism, 
Christianity and Islam—all having their origin from 1,0C0 to 
2,000 years back. These religions, therefore, are indigenous 
growths and are rooted in the soil. 

It is said that the Nambudiris—Aryans from the North— 
introduced the caste-system in Kerala. The pre-Aryan com¬ 
munity of Kerala was divided and sub-divided into castes 
and each was assigned a particular social function. 

The Travancorc census of 1931 listed 77 main castes and 
423 sub-castes. The division of various groups into sub¬ 
castes is an astounding phenomenon. For example, there 
were separate sub-castes for preparing llower gardens for the 
temples, for beating the drums, for carrying palanquins etc. 

But the main castes among the Hindus w^erc three: (1) Brah¬ 
mins, among whom the Nambudiris had a superior status; 
(2) Nairs who, being given the function of defence, became 
analogous to Kshatriyas; and (3) low castes, like the Ezhavas 
and the Harijans. The caste division went so deep that the 
Nairs, Ezhavas and Harijans had their own barbers and 
washermen. 

Caste distinctions precluded social mixing. Each group 
lived isolated from the others, and performed its allotted func¬ 
tion. Caste divisions were both vertical and horizontal. A 
Brahmin, for instance, would not mix with those who were 
inferior to him, except a Nair woman—and the same principle 
was followed by other caste groups towards their inferiors. 
The caste division was also horizontal in the sense that there 
were high and low sub-castes wnthin the four main caste groups, 
and the former would not mix or inter-marry with the latter. 
Untouchability was a means w^hereby each caste-group kept 
itself away from the others. This system helped the ruling 
castes to maintain their hegemony over the others. The society 
was completely graded from top to bottom, and the status 
enjoyed by each caste group was the source of that group’s 
authority over others. An Ezhava, for instance, had to keep 
36 feet away from the Nambudiri and 16 feet from the Nair. 
A Harijan was not expected to come in front of the Nambudiri 
at all; he was expected to keep 24 feet away from the Nair 
and 12 feet from the Ezhava. There were temples in which 
the members of the low castes were not allowed to enter and 
separate places of worship were provided for them. The low 
castes were also debarred from walking on certain roads. The 
village or the town was divided according to high caste areas 
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and low caste areas. If a Brahmin or a Nair passed through 
a certain route, his movements were always heralded by shouts 
warning the low castes to disappear. It was a most virulent 
lorm of apartheid. It bred the idea of superior and inferior 
groups within a society on the basis of caste alone. But the 
source of its strength was that all castes and sub-castes came 
to believe in the basic principle of aloofness and untouchability. 
Caste consciousness percolated even to some of the Christians 
and Muslims who originally were converts from the Hindu 
religion. There are Christians even today who are proud of 
their Brahmin ancestry and will not marry their daughters 
to those Christians whose ancestors came from the low castes. 

This graduated system of distinction was jealously guarded 
by all. Not only would the higher castes not mix with the lower 
but even members of the lower castes thought it improper on 
their part to break the rules and conventions of caste segrega¬ 
tion. Every one was born into his allotted place and knew 
where he stood in the prevailing hierarchical system. The 
sanction that obtained within society was that of custom, 
not that of law. 

Many of the anomalies of this caste-ridden society have now 
been eliminated. The impact of Western education has made 
the lower castes assert their rights, and also made the members 
of high castes question the morality of such segregation. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s campaign against untouchability has had 
a tremendous educative and practical effect. The giving of 
special privileges to ‘backward communities’ has helped in 
the growth of a new consciousness of equality of rights.and 
status among these communities. The growth of communal 
organizations in Kerala has helped each community to safe¬ 
guard its interests better than ever before. Of course, with 
their emergence, old communal rivalries have been organized 
and intensified. But these organisations are the result, not 
the cause, of the existing communal loyalties and differences. 
If the people of Kerala were non-communal, there would be 
no need of and no following for such organisations. Today, 
however, they function as pressure groups on the Government 
and benefit their respective communities. One cannot deny 
that there is communal feeling in Kerala. To talk of ‘The 
people of Kerala’ in general is, at present, to talk of an abstrac¬ 
tion. What makes the situation in Kerala so complicated is 
that communal differences have been projected on to the 
political arena and each political party in Kerala represents 
one or other of these communal groups. The emergence of 
these political loyalties is a historical fact. 
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The Politics of Kerala 

'J’HE political history of Kerala is mainly the history of 
struggle between different communities to retain, or to 
attain, places of influence, power and prestige either in the 
government services or in educational institutions, so as to 
improve their economic status and general well-being. 

A community that does not enjoy economic stability and 
lacks political power is at a disadvantage when confronted with 
another community that does so. To remedy this defect a 
backward community has hot only to become conscious of its 
rights but also to build itself into an organized force. This is 
what has happened to the backward Ezhava community in Kerala 
which roused itself from its age-old slumber under the dual 
influence of Sri Narayana Guru and the impact of Western 
education. The fight was mainly against the powerful Nair 
community which had for so long monopolized power in the 
State. 

The Christians, who were already well organized in their 
churches but lacked a share in the administrative and political 
power of the State, joined forces with the Ezhava community 
in a common cause. The Muslims who suffered trom a similar 
handicap also joined in the common front against*the Nairs, 
Here was the beginning of acute communal rivalry in Kerala. 
The growth of communal antipathies in Kerala is mainly the 
result of an attempt on the part of underprivileged communities 
to wrest certain advantages for themselves from the privileged 
communities. The growth of the Congress movement is the 
best illustration of the way the communal forces entered the 
politics of Kerala. 

It is not our purpose here to go into details of the growth 
of political consciousness in Kerala, but mention may be 
made of three movements which prepared the way for the Cong¬ 
ress movement in the old Travancore-Cochin State. 

The first was the ‘Malayalee Memorial’ of 1898. It was 
a memorandum to the Maharaja, signed by 10,028 citizens 
of Travancore, expressing their discontent over recruitment of 
Government jobs. The background to it was the favouritism 
shown by the Maharaja in recruiting a great number of Tamils 
at the expense of Malayalees for these jobs. The demand was 
that government jobs should not in future be monopolized by 
non-Malayalees. All the communities in Kerala joined in 
this protest, with the Nairs playing the predominant role. The 
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Government made concessions to the Nairs, but not to the 
othei’ communities. The result was that the Christians, the 
Ezhavas and the Muslims organized themselves separately 
to continue their struggle for better representation. The Travan- 
core Government’s policy of divide and rule was successful 
in so far as it separated the Nairs from the Ezhavas and the 
Christians and turned the latter two against the former. 

The Nairs and the Brahmins began to enjoy a greater share 
of government jobs and by 1922 a polarization had occurred 
between Hindus and non-Hindus (including Scheduled Castes). 
The following table shows the share of different communities 
in government jobs. 



Jobs which 

Whdeh carried 

Which carried 


Ojjiccrs 

carried salary 

salary of 

salary above 

Total 


oj Rs. 20 

Rs, 20-50 

Rs, 50 


Hindus 

3,325 

388 

104 

3,817 

Non-Hindus 
and Scheduled 
Castes 

99 

37 

11 

147 


The Dewans of Travancore continued their indifference to 
the claims of non-Hindus. This resulted in dissatisfaction 
among these people both against the Maharaja and against 
the Nairs and Brahmins who had reaped the major benefits of 
this policy. 

In 1932, to pacify the growing discontent, the Maharaja insti¬ 
tuted the Sri Chitra State Council and Sri Mulam Assembly. 
Some representation was given in the x\ssembly to the members 
of different communities. The following table shows the pro¬ 
portion of the seats given and the population of each 
community :— 


Community 

1. Hindus 

Popidation 

Seats in 
Assembly 

one Seat 
Population of 

Nair? 

8,08,411 

25 

34,736 

Ezhavas 

8,72,174 

6 

1,45,362 

2. Christians 

16,04,475 

19 

84,446 

3. Muslims 

35,374*) 

2 

3,91,641 

4. Others 

7,77,909J 
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Obviously there was no justice in the number of seats 
given to each community. The non-Hindus and the Ezhavas 
were disgruntled by this move. They already had grievances 
against the Nairs and the Brahmins who monopolized adminis¬ 
trative jobs. Now the latter were given political representation 
out of proportion to their numbers. The Government was 
showing partiality to these two communities. The Christians 
who were the most advanced community among the non-Hindus 
took the lead in bringing together the politically and economi¬ 
cally backward communities into the ‘Samyukta Rashtriya 
Samiti’ (United Political Front) and started a movement against 
the Government demanding equality of rights with the privileged 
communities. 

As the Christians were the main backbone of the movement, 
the Government tried to wean them away by offering the Chris¬ 
tians equal representation with the Nairs. The Malayata 
Manorama, a Christian newspaper, cautioned the Christians 
against this calculated movement whose aim was to divide the 
Christians from the Ezhavas and the Muslims. The Christians 
refused to accept any agreement unless the demands of Ezhavas 
and Muslims were also met. 

On 25 January 1933, the Christians, Ezhavas and the 
Muslims decided to abstain from the forthcoming elections. 
This was known as the Nivarthana (or Abstention) movement. 
The following table shows the grievance of the Christians, 
Ezhavas and the Muslims as regards representation of their 
communities in the Assembly of Travancore :— 


Community 

19*2 

*925 

1928 

* 93 * 

Total seatfi to be filled 

23 

23 

23 

23 

Christians 

7 

7 

0 

4 

Ezhavas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Muslims 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Nairs 

12 

13 

11 

15 

Other Hindus 

4 

3 

2 

3 

Backward Communities 

0 

0 

0 

1 


The Ezhava and the Muslims got no representation. 
Christian representation declined between 1922 and 1931 and 
they got even less than half the Nair seats for a population 
that was double that of the Nairs. The Nair representation, 
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on the other hand, increased steadily. 

The Nivarthana movement thus had two main effects: (1) It 
divided the Hindus from the non-Hindus and (2) the com¬ 
munal tensions took a political turn over the question of 
representation of the various communities in the Assembly. 
The political question was tied up with the question of com¬ 
munal representation in the Assembly. The leaders of this 
movement, C. Kesavan, N.V. Joseph, R.K. Kunju, represent¬ 
ing these three communities, were later to play a predominant 
role in the future Congress struggles. 

After the election to the legislature the three communities, 
the Christians, the Muslims, and the Ezhavas, formed the All 
Travancore Samyukta Rashtriya Congress. The aim of this 
Congress was twofold: first, to obtain fair representation for 
all communities in the Assembly, in the public services, in 
the State forces, and in admissions to Universities; second, a 
demand for adult franchise and responsible government. 

The social forces aligned were the Government of Travancore, 
the Nairs and the Brahmins on one side, and the Ezhavas, the 
Muslims and the Christians on the other. The Samyukta 
Rashtriya movement started as a struggle to safeguard the 
interests of the three less-privileged communities; later it turned 
itself into a movement demanding responsible government. 
The representatives of these three communities hoped that the 
Nairs would join them at least in demanding responsible govern¬ 
ment. As one of their leaders put it: “If the three communities 
can work together in harmony, why cannot four communities 
join together ? We believe that Nair, Ezhava, Christian and 
Muslim friendship will help to create responsible government 
in Travancore.” From 1932 to 1936 this movement gathered 
momentum. T.M. Verghese joined the fray and became the 
Deputy President of the new Assembly. From now on the 
fight was waged from inside the Assembly, as w^ell as from 
outside. 

Tn 1936-37 the much desired unity came about between the 
Nairs, Ezhavas, Christians and Muslims. Not all the Nairs 
left their government jobs, but a large number of them decided 
to join hands with the three other communities. They formed 
an organization known as the State Congress and Pattom 
Thanu Pillai, a Nair, was elected as its first President. In July, 
1937, the Samyukta Rashtriya Congress was dissolved and its 
place was taken by the Travancore State Congress. The joining 
together of the four communities with the aim of achieving 
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responsible government, heralded the birth of the Congress 
in Travancore. From 1937 to 1947 the tight was mainly for 
responsible government, the antagonists being the Government 
of Travancore on one side and the State Congress on the other. 
This was a lime when the four major communities of Kerala 
worked together for a common goal, although communal 
loyalties and affiliations, though hidden, remained intact. After 
India’s achievement of independence in 1947, Travancore was 
also given popular government. The first Congress Ministry in 
Travancore in 1948 was in fact a government of all communities. 
The Congress had complete monopoly of power in 
the Assembly apart from one Independent. The three veteran 
leaders of the State Congress, Pattom Thanu Pillai, T.N. 
Verghese and C. Kesavan, represented the three major commu¬ 
nities of Kerala—the Nairs, the Christians and the Ezhavas. 
These three formed the first Travancore Ministry. 

But as soon as the common goal w'as achieved and power 
was in the hands of the State Congress, the various communal 
interests within the Congress started making their weight felt. 
Within a few days of the formation of the new Ministry there 
were fights for power within the Congress Party. The 
Catholics and the Muslims were dissatisfied over the failure 
to include any member of their community in the cabinet. 
The scheduled castes, for whose sake Gandhi had waged a strug¬ 
gle in Travancore and who were pro-Congress, felt that the 
Chief Minister had completely ignored them. Influential 
Congress M.L.A.’s who were not included in the Cabinet 
felt disappointed and the first signs of the growth of factions 
within the Congress were visible. The race for power, posi¬ 
tion and privilege started all over again and the unity of all 
communities, which the Congress had brought about during 
the freedom struggle, was lost. 

This is not surprising if we consider that, till 1947, Congress 
represented the national movement, comprising within it diverse 
groups and all shades of opinion. With the getting of power, 
it no longer functioned as a movement, but had to transform 
itself and function as a political party. Whereas previously 
all the communities in Kerala had given their allegiance to 
the Congress as the national movement, they now started to 
wrangle among themselves for power. The lack of homoge¬ 
neity, which was a source of strength to the Congress in pre- 
Independence days, proved a handicap after the Congress had 
assumed power. After 1948, with the emergence of new politi¬ 
cal forces, the different communities of Kerala realigned them- 
selvcr. The first break occurred when in 1948 a vote of no- 
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confidence was passed against Pattern Thanu Pillai, who not 
only resigned from the Chief Ministership but quit the Cong¬ 
ress. He also took with him the majority of Nairs f^rom that 
organization. The majority of the Ezhavas found a new cham¬ 
pion of their cause in the Communist Party and the majority 
of the Muslims rallied round the Muslim League. The only 
communal group that remained in numbers with the Congress 
was the Christian community, and specially the Catholics. T^is 
political division of communal forces is evident from the way 
the different communities voted during the last General Elec 
tions. The figures given below concern the two major parties 
in Kerala, the Congress and the Communists. The Congress 
during the 1957 election polled 22,09,250 votes and the Commu¬ 
nists 20,59,548. These are divided community-wise in the 
following way (the figures are approximate):— 


Tho Coyujrefis The Conwiunidt^ 


Christians 

12,50,000 

Ezhavas 

12,00,000 

Muslims 

3,50,000 

Scheduled Castes 

2,50,000 

Nttirs 

2,00,000 

Kairs 

2.00,000 

Ezhavas 

2,00.000 

Muslims 

1,50,000 

Scheduled Castes 

and others 

1,20.000 

Christ ians 

(non-Catholics) 

Catholics 

1,20,000 

50,000 


Others 30,000 


Thus, after 1948, the four major communities of Kerala have 
again been divided and are once more fighting for their group 
interests through the different political parties in Kerala. The 
situation in Kerala is complicated more than ever before by 
the fact that communal interests and rivalries now have been 
projected on to the political field, turning politics into a game 
of communal jockeying for positions. 

Since 1948 the old rivalries have emerged afresh between 
different communities. The Ezhavas and Nairs are at logger- 
heads over the issue of special representation to backward com¬ 
munities; there has been political and educational and economic 
rivalry between the Nairs and the Christians; the Ezhavas, 
the bulk of whom support the Communists, have become 
antipathetic to Christians who are anti-Communist; in 1949 
the Nairs and the Ezhavas formed the Hindu Maha Mandalum 
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expressly for countering the growing Christian influence over 
the Congress party. This led to much communal bitterness. 
The antipathy between Hindus and Muslims has lessened since 
the formation of Pakistan, but the feeling of aloofness and a 
certain amount of suspicion is still there. Communal tensions 
have been politicalized and have now become also political 
tensions, though all political parties in Kerala to-day, except the 
Muslim League, deny that they are communal. 

Communal rivalries projected on the political field carry 
with them the danger of alienating one community from the 
other, of disrupting the unity of the land and ultimately the 
future development of the State. This social imbalance, if 
not corrected by the people of Kerala themselves, may turn 
out to be the most important single factor that makes the 
State a backward one. The unity of all the communities in 
Kerala is more important now that it has to function as a 
democracy than it was ever before. But how can it be achiev¬ 
ed ? In pre-Independence days it was done by the conscious¬ 
ness of a common goal and the awareness that every commu¬ 
nity had to fight a common enemy. The Ezhavas, the Chris¬ 
tians and the Nairs, the three major communal groups in 
Kerala, have their own well-organized communal societies. 
The Muslims are organized into a political party. Each one 
of these communal groups has its own newspaper, which 
spreads the views of its community. About 90 per cent of 
the people of Kerala belong to one or the other of these four 
communities. To say, therefore, that there is no communalism 
in Kerala is to deny these basic facts. Political parties in Kerala 
whether the Communist or the Congress or the P.S.P., are 
largely projections of these communal groups. Communal 
consciousness takes the place of political life in Kerala. The 
politics of Kerala is not as yet class politics. A poor man may 
feel and be conscious of his poverty and may even support 
:a party which h,e feels will help to eliminate his misery, but his 
problem is an individual one and his loyalties are to himself 
alone. In Kerala, apart from certain pockets of plantation 
labour or the cashew-nut factory labour, a poor man is not 
conscious that he represents a class which is being exploited, 
and in the cause of whose, ‘liberation’ he should enrol himself. 
On the other hand, even a poor man is aware that he is 
an Ezhava or a Nair or a Christian or a Muslim. He is 
conscious of belonging to a community and is loyal lo it. He 
expects that his community will not only safeguard, but also 
improve, his economic condition and raise his social status. 
An Ezhava feels an identity of interest with all other Ezhavas, 
and the same attachment can be seen in members of the other 
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communities. The point is that there is still a gap between 
a poor Ezhava and a poor Nair that is not there between a 
poor Ezhava and a rich Ezahava, or a poor Nair and a rich 
Nair. 

An outsider’s impression of the people of Kerala is that they 
are individualistic (half of the population of Kerala consists 
of small traders and small farmers), prone to extreme solu¬ 
tions in politics (Kerala is tending to divide itself into extreme 
Right and extreme Left), intelligent, and yet, of late, they 
have become deeply frustrated by the ineffective leadership 
and performance of all the political parties in the State. This 
has led to a kind of cynicism and disinterestedness in politics 
as such. They are a people of great resilience, full of talent 
but highly emotional. Their individualism is tearing them 
apart. Extremism and cynicism in politics, allied to this 
individualistic quality, has led to anarchic tendencies. The 
activities of politicians and the political parties in Kerala, 
whether of the Right or of the Left, has only helped to 
increase the amount of cynicism in their politics. This is a 
dangerous portent for every kind of political party in Kerala. 
At the same time, one senses among the people of Kerala an 
acute political consciousness and the capacity to discriminate 
between right and wrong. Though communal loyalty is the only 
group affiliation they acknowledge at the moment the 
one unifying force is that 90 per cent of the people of Kerala 
speak a common language which is both rich and satisfying. 
The Malayalam language cuts across all communal distinctions, 
and serves as the unfailing common means of communication 
between Hindu, Christian and Muslim. It is highly developed 
and people of all communities are proud of their language. 


Kerala the Problem State 

VjyE often hear that Kerala is ‘a problem State’ and many 
believe that it is so. 

Let us first consider the economic pressures that have 
made Kerala a * problem state’. 

The first impression that Kerala produces on the visitor 
is one of limited space over-flowing with an almost limitless 
population. Kenia itself is one big village. No distinct 
villages exist but only a continuous line of hutments and habi¬ 
tations stretching almost roof to roof. Whatever centre we 
may take Trivandrum, Quilon, Kottayam, Ernakulam or Cali¬ 
cut, human beings seem to stretch out in all directions. 
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150 lakhs of people live in an area of not more than 14,985 
square miles. The average density of population is over 1,000 
per square mile, and in some areas near the West coast and 
the plains in the Midlands it reaches 1,700 per square mile. The 
problem of population is common to the whole of India, 
but in Kerala it is more acute—the average density of popula¬ 
tion in India as a whole comes to only 312 per square mile. 
The problem is further accentuated by the fact that the popula¬ 
tion of Kerala increases more rapidly than anywhere else in 
India. Between 1941 and 1951 the population of Malabar 
increased by 21.1 per cent and of Travancore-Cochin by 23 
per cent. In the same period othe population of India in¬ 
creased by just 13.4 per cent. This lack of proportion be¬ 
tween area and population is the main cause of Kerala's trouble. 

The imbalance produced by this situation is most strikingly 
evident in the field of agriculture. 

86.8 per cent i.e. 1,17,66,592 of Kerala’s population, live 
in rural areas. The total cropped area of Kerala is 54,65,424 
acres. It is evident then that the per capita area of cultivat¬ 
ed land comes to about 30 cents. With a rapid increase in popu¬ 
lation, the per capita area of cultivated land will further diminish. 
The following table indicates the enormity of this problem. 


Yeitr 

Area 

{Sq. Miles) 

Pojjvlation 

{Lalhs) 

Density of 
persons per 
{Sff, Mile) 

Lund per 
Capita 
(Acres) 

1901 

14,985 

63,38 

423 

1.51 

1911 

14,985 

70.15 

468 

1.37 

1921 

14,985 

78.23 

521 

1.23 

1931 

14,985 

95.02 

634 

1.01 

1941 

14,985 

110.37 

737 

0-87 

1951 

14,985 

135.56 

905 

0.71 

1959 

14,985 

150.00 

(Approx.) 

1,000 

(Approx.) 

0.30 

(Approx.) 


The table above shows that an increase in the population has 
decreased considerably the per capita area available for culti¬ 
vation. If this continues, it will lead to endless fragmentation 
of land and the emergence of miniature holdings. The present 
average yield of rice in Kerala is 9 maunds per acre, while 
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it is 13 maunds in Andhra, 13i maunds in W, Bengal and 14 
maunds in Mysore. With the increasing pressure of popula¬ 
tion on land and the continuous fragmentation of land-holdings 
the yield of rice per acre in Kerala is bound to decrease, lead 
ing to further lowering of the standard of life of the people- 
there. Economists have calculated that the average size of 
an economic holding is about 5 acres. In Kerala 55 per cent 
of the holdings are below 1 acre in size. This means that 
income derived from land is very meagre. The per capita 
agricultural income in Kerala is about Rs. 113.70. But there 
are a large number of non-earning members in every family 
for each earning member. For every 100 persons only 28 are 
self-supporting, 6 are earning dependents and 66 are non-earning 
dependents. To quote the Government of Kerala publication, 
Second Five Year Plan, “Assuming that an earning depen¬ 
dent contributes half as much as a self-supporting person 
for the maintenance of the family it is seen that for every self- 
supporting person there are on an average 2.3 dependents.” 
The poverty of the people is evident from the fact that 51 
per cent of the family earnings are below Rs. 600 per year. That 
is, 50 per cent of the families of Kerala earn less than Rs. 
50 per month. 

This leads us to the question of under-employment and 
unemployment. Under-employment is endemic in rural areas. 
The agricultural population is employed for only 108 days 
in the year. There is hardly any other occupation in which 
the rural population could engage itself. No official figures 
are available as to how many are under-employed or unemploy¬ 
ed. On a rough estimation, it is believed that in Travancore- 
Cochin, (before its integration with Malabar) the unemployed 
numbered 14 lakhs and the under-employed 20 lakhs. Even 
if we disregard the number of unemployed women—who consti¬ 
tute half the population of Kerala—the total comes to more 
than 17 lakhs. The annual increase in the employment-seek¬ 
ing male population is about 1 lakh. So that the total number 
of unemployed or under-employed comes to between 17 and 18 
lakhs. To this is to be added about 74,000 educated unemployed 
in Travancore-Cochin and 19,000 in the Malabar area. No figures 
of unemployed or underemployed are available for Malabar, 
The percentage of people earning their own livelihood has also 
declined. According to the 1931 census, 45 per cent of the 
population of Travancore was earning its livelihood. By 1951 
the percentage had declined to 36. 

Along with the problems of pressure of population on land, 
low per capita holdings, low agricultural income and the in- 
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creasing number of unemployed and under-employed persons, 
is the problem of scarcity of food in Kerala. As some one 
has put it, hunger is the main problem of Kerala. 50 per cent of 
of Kerala’s requirements of rice, the staple food of the people 
is imported from outside. The average annual production of 
rice from 1954 to 1959, was 8,24,000 tons. The population 
of Kerala is 150 lakhs. Thus the per capita food supply in the 
state comes to less than 6 oz. per day. On the assumption 
that 12 ozs. is the normal daily requirement of an individual, 
Kerala has to import 50 per cent of its rice needs. Kerala 
thus is a food-deficit area, which fact has further aggravated 
the economic burdens of that State. 

The obvious answer to these acute economic problems of 
Kerala is to remove somehow the pressure of population on 
land. This can be done either by checking the growth of 
population or by rapid industrialization. But one of the impor¬ 
tant factors that makes Kerala ‘a problem state’ is the lack 
of industrialization. 

At present the entire economy of the State revolves around 
agriculture, presenting the pathetic picture of an ever-increas¬ 
ing population, concentrated on a limited cultivable area, 
and existing in an ever-decreasng standard of life. Industria¬ 
lization on a fairly big scale is the only way out and yet in 
these last twelve years nothing worth the name has been 
done in this field. 

Kerala is rich in natural resources, being in this respect 
second only to Bihar. But these have not yet been exploited 
on a commercial scale. It has minerals like copper, tin, lead, 
mica, lignite, graphite, ilmenite, and zircon; it abounds in good 
quality clay and limestone; it produces monazite, which is the 
source of uranium and thorium. But no big industry has 
been built round these raw-materials, multitude of rivers pro¬ 
vides a good source of cheap water supply and electricity and 
there already exist well-developed transport facilities and a 
wealth of intelligent and efficient man-power. 

What are the reasons for this tardy response to the need 
of industrialization ? The obvious answer is lack of finance, 
lack of trained personel and lack of an industrial survey. But 
more important than all these is the lack of initiative 
and drive shown by the different governments that have 
been in power in Kerala since 1948^ Economically speaking, 
Kerala is a classic example of a problem state in which ever- 
increasing poverty has destroyed the initiative that is necessary 
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to break the vicious circle of poverty—increasing population 
and greater poverty—that holds the state in its grip today. 

Economic problems cannot be solved without political 
initiative, and what Kerala has lacked since Independence is 
both political initiative and administrative stability to solve 
its economic problems. 

The political factor is, therefore, important because the 
economic problems of Kerala cannot be solved without vigorous 
political action. Political decisions are vital for economic 
salvation and it is for this reason that they cannot be considered 
in isolation. 

Against this economic background, one would expect the 
different political parties in Kerala to provide at least four 
desiderata: (1) a stable government; (2) an awareness of the 
state’s problems; (3) a socio-economic programme to tackle 
them vigorously; and (4) impartiality in the administration so 
that the State as a whole may prosper, and not a particular 
party or group alone. 

The activities of the political parties in Kerala since 1947 
have belied these expectations. It is not our purpose here to 
go into the details of this failure, except to say that a compre¬ 
hensive study of if will make a solid contribution to curing 
the malaise with which Kerala is afflicted today. 

Since 1947 there have been seven ministries in Kerala and 
two periods of President’s rule. Out of these seven Ministries, 
five were led by Congress, one was a minority Ministry of the 
P.S.P. and the seventh is the ministry of the Communist 
Party. In the ten years between 1947-57 there have been four 
general elections, seven Chief Ministers and the number of 
ex-Ministers goes to more than 40. The maximum duration 
of a Ministry has been not more than two years —except the 
present Communist Ministry which has been in power now 
for 2 years and 3 months —and not less than 6 months. Of 
the five Congress Ministries, four fell because of defection with¬ 
in its own ranks. The Congress leaders have continuously 
wrangled among themselves for power and lowered the prestige 
and popularity of their organization in the eyes of the people 
of Kerala. Thfse fights for personal power within Congress 
led to unstable governments and the neglect of the acute econo¬ 
mic probems facing the state. The minority P.S.P. Ministry 
lasted for 11 months and it too fell when the Congress with¬ 
drew from it the suport it had until then given. President’s 
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rule lasted six months in 1953-4 and again for one year until 
the general elections in 1957, when the Communists came to 
power with a majority of two. 

The present polilical tension in Kerala arises from the 
fact that there is a practically equal polarisation of political 
forces between Communists and non-Communists. Since 
1952 there has been no Ministry which has had a majority 
of more than three. This is the basic reason for polilical in¬ 
stability in Kerala today. President’s rule may give stability 
to Kerala and perform impartially the tasks which political 
parties have so far failed to do, but there is at the same time 
a basic urge in the people of Kerala—on both sides—for a 
democratically elected government. When the Congress had 
a majority in Kerala (/>. till 1956) fiictions within the 
Congress made Congress Ministries unstable. When the 
political parties are equally divided and no one party wields 
a sizable majority, the factional attitude has gone down to the 
rank and file of the opposing parlies, once again engendering 
unstable polilical conditions. This is evident from recent 
events. All the opposition parties in Kerala today are charging 
the present Communist Government with partiality towards 
its own party and acting solely in the latter’s interest. 

Given this political situation, there seems to be no way 
out of the basic problems of Kerala, which, as time passes, 
will get worse and worse. Economic deterioration will have 
an adverse impact on the political stability of the Government 
and thus the vicious circle will continue. 

The wide gulf that now divides political parties in Kerala 
and the impenetrable barrier that has been erected between 
Communists and non-Communists will further aggravate the 
problems of Kerala—the problem State. 



CHAPTER II 


Working of Communist Qovernment 

1. Communist Intentions 

¥T was in Kerala that, for the first time, the Communists 

had the opportunity to form a government and work 
in accordance with the Constitution of our country. 

Just before and after they came to power in Kerala, the 
Communist Party of the State and its leaders made certain 
statements about the kind of reforms they desired to bring 
about if elected to power. 

In this section we will confine ourselves to the promises 
made by the Communist Party and its leaders during the elec¬ 
tion, and the way these were concretized since they assumed 
office. We may ask on what basis these programmes and 
policies were formulated. One may formulate one’s policies 
either in accordance with one’s ideology or in accordance with 
existing circumstances. The policies that a political party 
pursues are usually an amalgam of be t'l. The basic principles 
of Marxism-Leninism are rigid. Cn’y their interpretation or 
what can be described as the tactical line of the moment, goes 
on changing in accordance with the existing circumstances 
and the attitudes of men in authority. 

Let us then first consider what the Communist Party in 
Kerala should have done to be faithful to its ideology. 

According to its principles, the Communist Party of Kerala 
would have normally done at least three things: (1) Establish 
the ‘dictatorship of the Proletariat;’ i.e. of the party of the 
proletariat viz, the Communist Party—which would have meant 
the total submission of other parties and, if necessary, their 
complete elimination so as to create a monolithic state strucutre; 

(2) Nationalization of all the means of production and dis¬ 
tribution, which would have meant the taking over of all 
industries—plantations and others—by the state, and all the 
land belonging to big or small landholders; 
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(3) The stoppage of trade-union activities (strikes etc.) and 
other forms of agitation against the State. According to 
Communist theory, the Communist Party alone represents the 
interests of the workers: it is 'the vang lard of the proletariat/* 
the only class that matters in contemporary history. U follows 
from this that the people are one with the party and the party is 
one with the state. Since the interests of the people, the party and 
the state coincide they are considered to be one and there cannot 
be any clash between them. If a section of the people agitates 
against the state, it only means that either the people are misled, 
not knowing their real interests, or they are reactionaries. 

None of these three things happened in Kerala. The reasof 
is obvious. The Central Government was in the hands of <• 
party wiiich did not believe in Communist principles. Gives 
this situation, if the Communist Party of Kerala was to function 
at all it had to do so in accordance with the existing Consti¬ 
tution of India, even though it be not wholly to the Communist’s 
liking. E.M.S. Namboodiripad, in an article in New A^e 
Monthly (Npvii 1957), said that the Communist Parly of Kerala 
had assumed power in a part of a country which was governed 
under a ‘bourgeois democratic constitution.’ The Communist 
Party of Kerala, following the line set by the Amritsar thesis of 
the C.P.I., decided to act within the limitations iinposed by the 
Indian Constitution. The question of limitation arises only 
because the Communist Party of India adheres to principles 
whose implementation, as we have seen above, demands 
going beyond the limits of the present Indian Constitution. 

The Secretary of the Communist Party of Kerala pointed 
out that the idea of Socialism has gripped millions upon mil¬ 
lions of persons in the countries outside the Socialist camp. 
But, he emphasized, “this docs not mean that the Communist 
Party of Kerala will now be able to or wants to carry out 
radical Socialist transformation in Kerala. There should be 
no illusion on this score.” He added that the Communist 
Party of Kerala would work within the limits of the Indian 
Constitution and adopt other measures to ensure “democracy, 
efficiency and incorruptibility” and “raise the living standards 
of the people as far as possible.” 

The Communist Party of Kerala was thus forced to abjure its 
radical role and ‘advance towards Socialism’ peacefully and 
gradually. The R.S.P. (Revolutionary Socialist Party) which is a 
militant Marxian organization, was dissatisfied with this new role 
of the Communist Party of Kerala, and called it “the Right-re¬ 
formist ideological and political stand of the C.P.I.!” It said that 
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this new stand of the Communist Party of Kerala has baffled 
many “who are wont to judge the Communist Party by its 
Communist label” and concluded that a vast change has come 
over the policies and class composition of the Communist 
Party's leadership who have forsaken their ideological purity and 
become reformist. It must have been to meet such a charge 
that M.N. Govindan Nair, Secretary of the Communist Party 
of Kerala, had this to say: “Some people now try to make out 
that the Indian Communists have gone "pink', that they have 
become Socialists with a Communist label, that they have 
given up revolution for reforms, Marxism for Gandhism. The 
pity is that these gentlemen will have to be disappointed again. 
Again they will rue their ignorance of Communism and the 
Communists.” This is the best illustration of the Communist 
desire to preserve their ideological line and, at the 
same lime, adopt a tactical line that will best serve their present 
purpose. 

It made Govindan Nair say that his Party wanted 
to carry out ‘radical Socialist transformation’. At the 
same time, the present tactical line made him admit that 
this advance towards Socialism must be peaceful and gradual. 
When Communists agreed to work constitutionally, they 
also by that fact agreed to give up revolution. But there 
was still confusion in many Communist minds as to what new 
role their party should play. Their dilemma was perhaps 
that to enjoy power they had to work within the framework 
of the Indian Constitution, but in doing so they would have 
to forego the idea of ‘radical Socialist transformation. The 
arrangement they finally came to was to adhere to their prin¬ 
ciples but to act for the present constitutionally. A Commu¬ 
nist writer expressed this tendency when he recently wrote 
(New Age Monthly, July 1959): “In any event it is obvious 
enough that the Kerala Government not only functions within 
the Constitution—which is not a Socialist one by a long chalk 
—but also subordinate to a Centre where the bourgeoisie is 
in dominant cpntrol.” He said further that, for the time 
being the Keralk Government was “not carrying out the pro¬ 
gramme of the Communist Party for the Peoples’ democratic 
stage.” It is revealing to hear a well-informed Communist say 
that the implementation of a real Communist programme is not 
possible under what they call the present ‘bourgeois democratic 
constitution of India.’ 

What kind of programme then did the Communists think 
they could implement in Kerala? There are two documents 
which throw considerable light on this question. The first 
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is the Communist election manifesto and the other is th^ 
policy statement made by Namboodiripad after assuming power. 

E.M.S. Namboodiripad, in his policy statement, says that 
his Party’s election manifesto is a national programme for 
national advancement. He chides those who want to make 
a distinction between the Communist programme and the non- 
Communist programmes. Communist and non-Communist 
programmes, he says, are not mutually contradictory like Satan 
and God, He asks those who are of this opinion ‘why ‘they 
cannot conceive of a Communist Government implementing 
any programme other than one which is wholly in conformity 
with what they consider to be Communist philosophy”. Many 
people, including some Communists, doubted whether a Com¬ 
munist Government could really desire to implement a non- 
Communist programme, and if-it did so would it not be in¬ 
consistent with its own philosophy? Namboodiripad’s answer 
is clear on this point. He believes that there is no inconsis¬ 
tency. According to him the Communist election manifesto 
presents a non-Communist programme which a Communist 
government is going to implement. As he says in his policy 
statement: 

“We adhere to that programme. Our Ministry collectively, 
and every Minister individually, will make our utmost efforts 
to take all possible legislative and administrative steps rapidly 
to implement every item in that programme.” 

Why did the Communist Party in Kerala want to implement 
a non-Communist programme ? One reason has already been 
given, viz, that even if it wished to, it could not excute the 
Communist programme under the present Indian Constitution. 
The other reason, which Namboodiripad emphasizes, is that 
there are three ideas which are accepted by all sections of the 
people of India. These ideas, he believes, are neither Commu¬ 
nist nor non-Communist. “Every Government in the country” 
he says, “will be judged on the basis of whether its activities 
conform or go contrary to the above ideas,” which are : (1) To 
mobilize the country’s material and moral resources for the 
development of a modern industrial-cum-agricultural economy, 
leading to the prosperity of the people of Kerala. (2) To 
recast the mode of distribution of the wealth of the state so 
that the masses producing that wealth get a greater share than 
they are getting today. (3) To bring about basic transformation, 
in the existing administrative system so as to mobilize and 
utilize fully the resources of the state. These are blanket 
statements to which all may give their assent. But in what way 



these ideas are to be put in practice is the crucial question. 

After thj Communist victory, the spokesmen of the Com¬ 
munist Parly specificaliy said that their aim was to execute 
the Congress programme and fulfill what the Congress was 
unable to do. 

But the Communists also promised to do something more. 
According to the Secretary of the Communist Party of Kerala: 
“It will not be enough [for the Communist Government] 
to emerge as a better edition of the Congress.'’ He expressed 
the desire that the Kerala Ministry should set “a new pace 
for the ministries in all other Startes.” 

Three facts emerge from the above analysis: First, the deci¬ 
sion of the Communists in Kerala not to implement the Com¬ 
munist programme. Second, the Communist Party’s adherence 
to its election manifesto which it considered a non-Communist 
programme. Third, the Communist Party’s belief that it could 
function as a ‘good Congress Government’, and carry out what 
the Congress Governments were unable to do. 

It is not quite clear what the Communists meant when they 
said that they would function as a goo Congress Government 
should have functioned. But it can be interpreted as an ex¬ 
pression of the Communist desire to carry out non-contro- 
vcrsial legislation in Kerala. 

But let us concentrate on the two documents which clearly 
express what the Communists intended to do. It will help 
to concretize the vague Communist statements quoted 
above. 


I shall first provide a summary of the Communist election 
manifesto.^ 


(1) Establish n w industries and thus provide full em¬ 
ployment 


1. Trc ((iBj-)cte tf3kt af tin?* was not availablo 

anywhere in Kerala and the Secretary' of the Connnunist Party of Kerala 
raid that there was such a demand for it that it had been rold out. 
The following summary is taken from an unpublisJied thesis on 
♦Parties and Politics in Kerala' by Dr. P.T. Joseph. 
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(2) Give an immediate wige-rise to workers—plantation 
labour and industrial labour—to the tunc of 25 per cent 
of the present (1957) total wages. 

(3) Increase the bonus of workers to 12i per cent of the 
actual w'ages. 

(4) Re-orientate Police policy, so that the Police may not 
interfere with workers, agricultural labourers and 
students. The aim being to provide ‘unfettered freedom* 
to working class struggles. To see that labour laws are 
strictly and rigorously enforced in the interest of workers 
and against employers. 

(5) To turn Kerala from a food deficit area to a food self- 
sufTicient area by doubling the present rate of food pro¬ 
duction (50% per cent of Kerala's food is imported). 

(6) To provide sufficient houses and ample clothing for 
everyone. 

(7) To reorganize the educational system. 

(8) To make fundamental changes in agrarian relations, 
by introducing an Agrarian Relations Bill. The main 
aim being to safeguard the interest of the tenants, to 
put a ceiling on land holdings, redistribute the surplus 
land to landless labour and fix fiiir rents. 

(9) To bring an Anti-.Eviction Bill immediately so that the 
status quo may be maintained and tenants may not be 
evicted before the Agrarian Relations Bill is passed. 

(10) To reorganize the administrative structure of the state, 
aiming at decentralization of power, increase in efficiency 
and the elimination of red-tapism. 

(11) To nationalize the plantations. 

(12) To ask the Central Government for an increase in the 
States’ quota—from Rs. 87 crores to Rs. 200 crores— 
for Second Five Year Plan purposes. 

(13) To organize co-operatives in industries, e.g, in coir 
and other small scale industries. 

(14) To put down ‘corruption, nepotism and favouritism* 
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and thereby give a ‘clean and efficient administration* 
to the State. 

In the course of his policy statement on assumption of office 
on 5 April 1947, the Chief Minister made three points to show 
the way in which the Communist Party was handicapped in 
Kerala: 

(1) Kerala is ‘a problem state’ and to administer a problem 
state “is a job which is not easy for anybody.” 

(2) The Communists are inexperienced in administrative 
matters. 

(3) The Communist Government will have to work within 
the existing “constitutional and administrative framework,” 
with its regulations and procedures which, he said, are not to the 
liking of the Communist Party. 

These were the unfavourable circumstances. But, the 
Chief Minister pointed out, there were two factors in their 
favour: 

(1) The realization that they were in power, not as indi¬ 
viduals, but as the representatives “of a great movement.” It 
was as such that they were taking the heavy responsibility of 
governing ‘a problem State.’ This, he said, gave them “great 
moral courage and self-confidence.” 

(2) “the large number of greetings which I and my 
colleagues have received during the last few days from 
all sections of the people.” This showed that the Communist 
Party was “undertaking this responsibility, not in the name 
of our Party alone, but in the name of all men of goodwill 
who arc desirous of buiding a new democratic and prosperous 
Kerala.” 

The Chief Minister then said that his Government was 
pledged to fulfill the promises made in the election manifesto. 
To quote him, “It would be our endeavour to see that this pro¬ 
gramme is fully implemented.” He pledged that every item in 
that programme would be implemented, if not all at once then 
“gradually and step by step,” Procedural difficultes would 
not be allowed to stand in the way. 

The major items included in his programme are :— 
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<1) Development Programme 

For development purposes the Communist Parly, the Chief 
Minister said, had drawn up a 16-point programme as stated 
in its election manifesto. To implement it, the Communist 
Government would adopt the following procedure: 

(a) Convene a conference of representatives of all parties 
and organizations in Kerala, in order to discuss the question 
of an agreed programme of development to be undertaken by 
Kerala during the period of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

(b) The decisions of this body would then be brought to 
the attention of the Central Government and the Planning Com¬ 
mission. The new programme would have to be fitted in with 
the All-India Plan and necessary changes in the latter made 
for that purpose. 

(3) The Chief Minister further declared that his Govern¬ 
ment proposed to organize Planning Boards at different levels, 
for helping and advising the Government in the implementation 
•of the agreed plan. These boards should adequately represent 
all parties and include some individual experts. 

How would this Development programme be financed ? 
According to the Chief Minister, in the following way: 

(a) By improving the efficiency of all state-owned enter¬ 
prises, thereby increasing the revenue derived from them. 

(b) By taking certain existing private enterprises under 
“State control. This would improve their efficiency and also 
raise new sources of income for the State. 

(c) By levying certain new taxes. In terms of the Consti- 
tion, the state could levy certain taxes which it had not done 
until then. This would help the government to enhance its 
income. This, the Chief Minister said, would involve certain 
‘vital changes in the policies now being pursued by the Central 
Government’. 

(d) By demanding an increase in the allocation of resources 
for Kerala from the Central Government. Bengal, he said, 
was receiving a part of the Centre’s income from the Jute in¬ 
dustry, Kerala likewise should get a part of the Centre’s income 
from its products like cocoanut, pepper and rubber. 

(e) By nationalizing the plantations. But he pointed out 
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that the Centre was opposed to this, "‘even though financially 
it will benefit Kerala.” 

Namboodripad affirmed that “we will do our utmost to have 
the policy of the Central Government modified in these respects. 
In doing so, we shall use to the utmost all the powers that are 
conferred on the Slate Government by the Constitution. We 
would similarly adhere strictly to the limitations imposed on the 
State Government by the Constitution.” 

On the question of industrial peace and trade union actvitiy, 
the Chief Minister made the following points: 

(1) He would maintain peace in industry and cordial 
employer-employee relations. 

(a) He vvould sec that every industrial dispute was settled 
as and when it arose, that strikes and lock outs were avoided 
as far as possible and the process of production went on un- 
inlurreptedly. 

(h) He would organize tripartite conferences of government^ 
employers and employees representatives to maintain peace in 
industry. 

(c) Both employers and Government should recognize 
all existing unions. 

(d) There should be only one union in one industry. 

(e) Where unification of unions was not possible, a basis 
should be laid for avoiding disputes. 

(/) ‘Work committees’ should be organized in industrial 
enterprises, which could regulate and control the conditions of 
workers. 

(2) Agrarian Reform 

Working out the details of agrarian reforms would take some 
lime, as the question was complicated. Certain broad policies 
had already been laid down which w^ere in line with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Land Reforms Panel of the Planning Com¬ 
mission. This report had secured the support of such All-India 
Parties as the Congress, the Communist Party and the P.S.P. 
Thus the deliberations need not take long time and would be 
finished “relatively quickly.” The aim of Agrarian Reforms^ 
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was to fix fair rents; give fixity of t enure to the tenant; fix a 
ceiling on landholdings; distribute the surplus land above the 
ceiling fixed; give such safeguards as are legitimate for small 
land-holders who stand to lose by the reform; and to bring 
in emergency legislation staying all evictions. 

(3) Education 

In regard to education. Chief-Ministers’ statement said: 
“We would concretize and finalize our programme in the field 
of education only on the basis of consultations with the organi¬ 
zations of teachers and students.” 

(4) Unemployment 

On the subject of unemployment, the statement said: 
“A full*and permanent solution for this problem cannot ob¬ 
viously be found under the present set-up.” But, according 
to the Chief Minister, a partial solution for rural unemployment 
could be found by redistributing the surplus land above the 
ceiling. Again a partial solution for unemployment could be 
found through cooperative organization of small-scale industries 
and if the agricultural and industrial plans are carried out. 
People would still be left who w'ould not get relief through any 
of these measures. How to help them would have to be discus¬ 
sed at the Planning Conference. 

(5) The Place of MalayaJam 

Malayalam would be made the State language. 

(6) Local Self-Government 

“There should be elected organs of administration at every 
level side by side with the official organs.” But what exactly 
should be the form of such elected organs ? Should there be 
Taluk boards at the Taluk level and district boards at the district 
level, or was it enough to deal with only village Panchayats? 
To facilitate such consultations, the Government would give all 
help and encouragement to such of the people’s organizations as 
already exist and are in a position to fulfill these tasks. “The 
Government will consider it one of it tasks to help the emer¬ 
gence of such organizations.” 

(7) Decent and Incorruptible Administration 

To carry out the above programme, the w'hole administrative 
structure would have to be changed. An uncompromising 
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struggle would have to be waged against those evils which are 
deep rooted in the whole social order. Namboodiripad said, 
“We pledge ourselves to look upon this as one of our major 
tasks.” At the same time Government’s attention would be 
drawn to the following three connected tasks:— 

{a) People had to be made conscious that it is their respon¬ 
sibility to keep vigilance over the activities of Ministers and other 
government officials and see that they do not break rules and 
regulations and act according to justice. 

(h) The gulf that exists between the administrative machi¬ 
nery and the people had to be removed and red-tapism and 
nepotism had to be ended. To this question the Government 
would give its immediate attention. 

(c) Order and system had to be brought in the personal 
life and official activities of the Ministers themselves. “It is 
equally necessary to evolve certain rules of conduct which are 
clear and capable of strict enforcement in order to guide the 
activities of the Ministers.” 

Three things emerge clearly from the above statement 
of State Policy:— 

(1) Every item of the election manifesto is to be imple¬ 
mented. 

(2) Important reforms promised by the Communist Govern¬ 
ment are: Agrarian Reforms; Eductional reforms; Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms ; smooth relations between employer and 
employee ; and fulfilment of the Second Five Year Plan. 
But nothing concrete is said about them here except that they 
require further consultation and discussion. 

(3) The only concrete reforms stipulated are (a) an Anti- 
Eviction Bill and (b) a new Police Policy. 

2. Working of the Government 

Kerala Agrarian Relations Bill 

Kerala consists of three distinct areas, Malabar Cochin and 
Travancore, with differing land tenure systems. 

Malabar was formerely part of the Madras State. In this 
area there were three types of land holders : 
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(1) The Jenmi (landlord) ; (2) the Kanamdar (tenant who 
had lease of the land for 12 years from the Jenmi); and (3) the 
Verumpattamdar (tenant who had lease of the land for one year 
from either of the two above). 

Although Malabar had tenancy legislation way back in 
1830, the first well-defined tenancy act, the Malabar Tenancy 
Act, was passed in 1929. It granted fixity of tenure to culti¬ 
vating Yerumpattamdars and prohibited their eviction except 
under certain specific conditions. The Act also fixed fair rents 
for all lands. 

In 1951, the above Act was amended to give fixity of tenure 
to all tenants except those who worked on land belonging to 
a religious institution. These institutions could resume their 
land for self-cultivation. The Amendment also lowered rent 
in certain cases. 

Another amendment to the Malabar Tenancy Act 1929 
was made in 1954. By this amendment, fair rents were fixed in 
all cases and it further provided that if the tenant were disposses¬ 
sed of his land by the landlord on ground of self-cultivation, the 
latter in that case would pay some compensation to the former. 

In Cochin the land-holders were either the Devaswoms 
(religious institutions), the Government, or the Jenmies. 

The Settlement Proclamation of 1904 conferred security 
of tenure on all Kanamdars. The Yerumpattamdars did not 
benefit by this Act. 

The Cochin Yerumpattamdars Act was passed in 1943 
granting fixity of tenure for all Yerumpattamdars. But the 
Bill only stipulated that they would not be evicted from their 
homesteads, though they could be ejected from the land they 
occupied for non-payment of rent or in case they voluntarily 
surrendered possession of it. 

The Land Policy Committee of Travancore-Cochin (1950) 
recommended the grant of security of tenure for all Verumpat- 
tamdars who had been in continuous possession of land for 
more thant welve years, and for all Kanamdars, It also recom¬ 
mended that a minimum period of lease of five years be fixed 
for all future tenancies. 

In Travancore there are, in main, two categories of land¬ 
holders: the Government and the Jenmies, Eighty per cent of 
cultivable land in Travancore belongs to the Government which 
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h^s leased it out on rent to tenants. These tenants, who have 
full rights on such lands, are called ‘Pandarapattam tenants.’ 
The rest of the cultivable area is in the hands of landed proprie¬ 
tors whose tenants may be either Kanam or Verumpattamdar 
tenants, as the case may be. 

The Pattam proclamat on granted to these tenants perma¬ 
nency of tenure. 

The Jcnmi-Kudiyan Act 1896 gave fixity of tenure to Kanam 
tenants, and abolished rack-renting. Arbitrary enhancement 
of rent was prohibited while measures were taken to guarantee 
the rent due to the Jenmi. 

Though the system of land tenure differs in these three areas, 
the problems are the same, namely: 

(1) To solve the problem of agricultural unemployment; 

(2) To solve the probem of fragmentation of and and thus 
turn uneconomic holdings into economic ones; (3) to increase 
food production ; (4) to avoid concentration of land in a few 
private hands; (5) to give fixity of tenure to the tenant; and (6) 
to fix fair rents 

The various ministries in Kerala initiated land reforms 
concentrating mainly on the last three points (fixation of ceilings, 
fixity of tenure to the tenant and fair rents). The difference, 
as regards land reforms between the three main political parties 
in Kerala—the Congress the Communists and the P.S.P.— 
centred on minor points For example, what should be the ceil¬ 
ing on land—30 acres, 20 acres or 15 acres? What kind of tenant 
should be given fixity of tenure and what should be the condi¬ 
tions for the resumption of land by the landlord? What should 
be the fair rent- 1/2, 1/3, 1/4 or 1/6 of the gross produce ? 

In 1951 the P.S.P. Ministry had formulated a land reform 
bill but before it coiil J be implemented the ministry was thrown 
out of power It tried to fix ceilings, give fixity of tenure to the 
tenants and fix fair rents. A Communist commentator had one 
called it ‘a progressive measure.’ 

The Congress Ministry in 1956 also passed certain land 
legislation. It ended the four Zamindari estates of Poonjar, 
Vanjipuzha, Kilimanoor and Edappalli and thus freed a total 
area of 1,04,925 acres. The some ministry also passed the 
Kanam Tenancy Act, by which the holders of Kanam tenancies 
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became absolute owners of land with transferable and heritable 
rights. 

Thus, in Malabar, there already existed fixity of tenure 
for Kanamdars and Verumpatamdars and fair rents. In 
Cochin there was fixity of tenure for both the Kanamdars and 
Verumpattamdars. In Travancore there was fixity of tenure 
for Kanamdars. 

As soon as the Communist Government came to power 
they announced that the reorganization of agrarian relations 
would occupy their major attention. The Communist Govern¬ 
ment formulated an Agrarian Relations Bill. The main provi¬ 
sions of this Bill are four: (a) fixity of tenure; (b) fixing of fair 
rents; and (c) putting a ceiling on land, and (d) redistributing 
the surplus land. The aim of the Agrarian Relations Bill is 
said to be ‘To bring about a thorough change in the agrarian 
relations in Kerala, creating a large section of economically 
confident peasant proprietors and making the agricultural 
population stand up on their own legs.” This, it is maintained, 
will result in “a social revolution, unprecedented in the history 
of Kerala both in its ambit and depth.” 

Fixing of Tenure: All tenants (Kanamadars, Kuzhikanam- 
dars, Pattamdars, Verumpattamdars) will have fixity of tenure, 
and their holdings are not liable to be resumed except under 
certain specified conditions provided in the Bill, namely: 

(I) For extension of templey mosque^ church etc: This will 
only be allowed provided that: 

(a) The holding of a permanent tenant shall not be subject 
to resumption. A permanent tenant is a cultivating tenant who 
has been continuously cultivating the holding for not less than 
5 years in Malabar and 10 years in Travancore. 

(h) No Kudiyirippu (i.e. the site of any residential building 
and other lands necessary for the convenient employment of such 
residential building) shall be resumed except as provided in 
Section 36. (Section 36 says that if the tenant of Kudiyirippu 
transfers his rights and the transferee permits the use of Kudi¬ 
yirippu, or any substantial part of it otherwise than as a Kudi¬ 
yirippu, the landlord in that case shall be entitled to sue for the 
possession of Kudiyirippu. But before the landlord takes 
possession from the transfers, the consideration, if any, paid by 
the transferee and the value of the improvements if any, made 
by the transferee must be taken into account. 
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(c) Where only a part of the holding is required, resump* 
tion shall be ordered for that part of the holding only. 

(2) For Building Purposes: If the landlord requires the 
holding for the construction of a building for his own residence 
or for that of any member of his family. But even in this case 
resumption will be permitted only if: (a) the holding is not in 
the hands of a permanent tenant; (b) the cultivating tenant would 
not be reduced by such resumption to less than 20 cents of land. 
Further, the landlord cannot resume more than 20 cents of 
if the total extent of the land in the occupation of the cultivating 
tenant will be reduced to less than one acre; (c) the land resumed 
together with the extent of land in the possession of the 
landlord exceeds the ceiling limit. 

(3) For self-cultivation: If the landlord requires the land 
leased by him for his own cultivation or for cultivation by any 
member of his family. (The wife or husband or the father, 
mother or children of that persons shall be deemed to be mem¬ 
bers of his family having a proprietory interest in the holdings). 

The landlord can resume land held by the tenant within three 
years of the commencement of this Act, after which period no 
application for resumption shall be admitted. This rule would 
not apply in the case of a landlord who is either a minor or sub¬ 
ject to mental or physical disability or a serving member of the 
armed forces. The right to resume a holding shall be exercised 
only once. The resumption shall be at the end of the period of 
tenancy, fixed under the contract of tenancy. The right of 
resumption shall be exercisable only at the end of an agricultural 
year. A cultivating tenant whose holding is resumed shall be 
entitled to be paid by the landlord an amount equal to one 
year’s rent. 

The tenant has the right to sue for restoration of posses¬ 
sion of land if the landlord who has resumed such land fails, 
without reasonable excuse, to use the major portion of the land 
for the purpose for which it was resumed, or transfers any of 
the lands to any person on any kind of lease or mortgage. So 
also will be the case for lands resumed to extend a temple, 
mosque, church or other places of public religious worship. 

Fair Rent: It is stipulated in the Bill that Fair Rent shall 
not exceed the maximum, nor shall it be less than the minimum. 
The fixing of a maximum and minimum scale differs in accor¬ 
dance with the quality of the land. The table shows how it is 
to be applied. 
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Cla^s of land 

1. Dry land convert¬ 
ed into wet land 
by tenants labour 

2. Wet land (noi- fall¬ 
ing under item 1 
or item 4) 

3. Wet lands in 
Wyanad Taluk; 

(a) (inverted by ten¬ 
ants labour 


(b) Kot falling under 
item (a) above 


4. Cocoanut Gardens 


t), Areeanut Gardens 


6. Pepper Gardens 


7. Dry land not falling 
under item 8 

8. Dryland lying fal¬ 
low for not less than 
three years imme¬ 
diately preceding 
the commencement 
of this Act. 


FAIR RENT 


Maxitmaii 

Min ini u 

I/O of the gross paddy 
produce 

l/12th of the gross 
])adtly produce. 

1/4 of the gross paddy 
produce 

1/6 of the gross 
paddy produce. 

l/20th of the gross paddy 
produce and nn amount 
equal to the annual basic 
tax and Io(‘al cesses pay¬ 
able 

Same ns in Col. 2 

1 /12th of the gross paddy 
produce plus an amount 
ccpial to the annual basic 
t ax and the local cesses 
paj^able 

Same as in Col, 2 

From 1/12th to l/3rd of 
the gross cocoanut pro¬ 
duce 

From 1/10 to l/4th 
of the gross cocoa- 
nut produce 

l/12th tol/4thoflho 
gross areeanut produce 

l/20th to l/5th of 
the gross areeanut 
produce. 

l/8th to l/4th of the 
the gross pepper produce 

l/12th to l/5th of 
gross pepper pro¬ 
duce 

1/16th of the gross pro¬ 
duce 

1/1 Oth of the gross 
produce. 

Twice the basic tax. 

Same as in Col. 2. 
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It is further stipulated in the Bill that a land tribunal con¬ 
sisting of a single official--not below the rank of a munsiff or 
tehsildar—is to iix the fair rent. If the rent under the contract 
of tenancy is below the scheduled fixed rate, whichever is less 
is to prevail. It is also provided that the government can assume, 
on application by the landlord, the collection of rent payable 
by a tenant. Tenants can get a certain remission of rent due on 
account of faiure of crops. If there are any arrears of rent due 
to the landlord, “it could be made a charge on the interest of the 
tenant in the holding. The rights of tenants are heritable and 
alienable.” 

About arrears of rent it is said that all such arrears by a 
tenant to his landlord would be considered fully discharged on 
payment of one year’s rent in the case of tenants holding less 
than 5 acres, three year’s rent in the case of tenants hold¬ 
ing between 5 and 15 acres, and six years’ rent for more than 
15 acres. But this benefit will not apply to a tenant holding 
more than the ceiling area. Furthermore, if the tenant deposits 
the rent due -as provided here—any decree of eviction against 
him shall be annulled. 

Fjcasant\s Day: The aim of the Bill is said to be the abolition 
of land-lordism on payment of compensation. A Peasants’ 
Day will be proclaimed on which date “all permanent tenants 
sluill be deemed to have purchased from the landlords, free of 

all encumbrances.the land held by them as permanent 

tenants.” Tenants will of course have this purchase right only 
upto the ceiling area fixed. 

About compensation to the landlords, it is said that the 
land tribunal, appointed by the Government, will consider, this 
question of purchase rights by the tenants. 

The following is the rate of compensation: 


16 times fair rent on the land calculated 
First 5 Acres at the maximum rates {specified 

in column (2) under table on 
fair rer}ts given above) 
for the class of 
lands to which 
it belongs, 

14 times 
12 timo3 
10 times 
8 times 
6 times 
6 times 


Next 5 Acres 
Next 5 Acres 
Next 5 Acres 
Next 30 Acres 
Next 50 Acres 
Next 100 Acres 
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To this will be added the value of any structures, wells and 
embankments constructed or laid by the landlord. 

If there arc any encumbrances, the value of that encumbrance 
shall be deducted from the compensation amount and the 
balance alone will be paid to the persons entitled to the com¬ 
pensation. 

The above purchase price will be paid in 16 equal annual 
instalments. If, on the other hand, the tenant is prepared to 
|My the entire purchase price all at once, he need pay only 12 
times the rate fixed. 

If any person is aggrieved by the determination of purchase 
price by the land tribunal, he may appeal to the land board 
and the judgement of the land board would be fiiul. The 
tenant could deposit the purchase price with the land tribunal, 
either in a lump sum or in instalments. Failure to deposit the 
purchase price as agreed, will make the purchase of land inefiec- 
tive. 

Ceiling on Land Holdings: The ceiling on land holdings 
fe to be fixed at 15 acres for double crop land or its equivalent, 
i\e. 22| acres of single crop or 15 acres of garden land. 
No one will be allowed to hold above this ceiling area. Any 
land in excess of this ceiling area will be surrendered to 
the Government and the landlord will be entitled to compen¬ 
sation which would be similar to that fixed in the case of 
purchase by tenants. 

The ceiling of 15 acres of double-crop land or its equivalent 
applies to a family consisting of 5 persons. For each addi¬ 
tional member in excess of five an increase of 1 acre of double 
crop land or its equivalent will be made. However, the total 
extent of land will not exceed 25 acres of double crop land 
or its equivalent. 

The ceiling will not apply to the following categories of 
lands: 

(a) Government lands; (h) Land belonging to public, 
car religious institutions (c) Lands included in mills, fac^- 
tones or workshops; (d) Plantation areas. 

The Government reserves the right to exempt any particular 
kind of land from the ceiling. 
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Assignment of Land: Any person who has no land or land 
below the ceiling area may apply to the land board for the 
assignment of lands. The land board shall assign land on a 
priority basis in the following way: 

(1) To a tenant whose land has been resumed. 

(2) To a landlord who has lost his rights over the land by 
the operation of this Act, and who does not have land in his 
actual possession of more than three acres of double crop land 
or its equivalent. 

(3) To co-operative societies whose members are agricul¬ 
tural labourers with no land of their own. 

(4) Agricultural labourers. 

(5) Adjoining cultivators. 

Land Board: The surrendered land is to be managed and 
assigned by the Land Board. It is to consist of three members 
appointed by the Government, one member of the board of 
revenue, and two other officers. It will have full powers of a 
civil court to decide matters in dispute. No order of the Land 
Tribunal, Compensation Officers or the Land Board under the 
Act shall be called in question in any court. The district col¬ 
lectors are empowered to require an owner of uncultivated 
land to lease it out for agricultural purposes. 

The Bill also gives protection to dwellers in huts who cannot 
be evicted except by providing them alternative house sites 
and funds to raise huts in the same village. 

A special provision in the Bill enables the Government to 
direct that certain sections of the Bill a^e to be applied with 
adaptations, exceptions and modifications as may be specified 
in the notification for the purpose. 

Invalid Transactions: As a precautionary measure against 
attempts at defeating the provisions of this law, it has been pro¬ 
vided that all voluntary transfers by way of sale or gift, effected 
by persons having more land than the ceiling area, after 18 
December, 1957, shall be rendered null and void. The status 
quo on the day of commencement of the Stay of Eviction 
Act in April last is to be maintained. 
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2. The Kerala Education Bill 1957 

The Draft Bill on Education was first published on 7th 
July, 1957. It was first presented to the Legistlaive Assembly 
on 13th July, 1957. The Report of the Select Committee was 
presented to the Assembly on 24th August, 1957. The Bill 
was passed by the Kerala Assembly on 2nd September, 1957, 
and sent to the President for his approval. The President 
referred the Bill to the Supreme Court under Article 143 of 
the Indian Constitution. Prime Minister Nehru said on 
2nd January, 1958 that “there was no doubt that the Bill would 
have been challenged by private parties'’ and that “since the 
question [about the Education Billl has been raised so much, 
it is obviously desirable that the Supreme Court should give 
advice on the matter.” The Communist Party of India strongly 
opposed this move of the President, calling it a “misuse of power 
and provisions of the Constitution’. (Note: Article 143 says: 
“If at any time it appears to the President that a question 
of law or fact has arisen or is likely to arise, which is of such 
a nature and of such public importance that it is expedient to 
obtain the opinion of the Supreme Court upon it, he may 
refer the question to that court for consideration and the 
court may, after such hearing as it thinks fit, report to the Presi¬ 
dent its opinion thereon.”) 

The President had asked the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
whether the Bill infringed Articles 14, 30 (1) and 226 
of the Constitution. The Education Bill came up for hearing 
before the Constitutional Bench of the Supreme Court on 29th 


jSonie E(hiC(ftional Statistics: 

Number of Private Schools in Kerala — 7,0.')0 

Number of Private Aided Schools — 7,791 

Number of Private Unaided Schools — 159 

Number of Government Schools in Kerala — 2,129 

Total number of Teachers (Primary, Higher — 55,058 

Socondarj", High School & Part I'iino 
Teacliers) 

Number of Teachers in Private Schools — 48,897 

Total number of Pupils in Schools — 20,08,82.3 
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April, 1958. The Supreme Court expressed its opinion on 22nd 
May, 1958. 

The Supreme Court held that, under Article 30(1), minorities 
have the fundamental right to establish educational institutions 
of their choice, and that the state could not refuse recognition 
and aid to these institutions on the ground that the minorities 
were not prepared to surrender their fundamental rights. The 
Court, at the same time, held that the State could impose rea¬ 
sonable regulations and conditions for the grant of aid. After 
expressing this view regarding the scope of article (30) 1, their 
Lordships referred to clauses 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15 and 20 of 
the Bill, relating to the Management of Aided Schools, and 
said that some of these provisions—for example clauses 7, 10 
11 (1) 12 (1) (2) (3) (4) may be regarded as reasonable regula¬ 
tions or conditions for the grant of aid. The Supreme Court 
also gave a hint of what it meant by a “minority” in 
this context. It said that clauses 8 to 13 of the Kerala Educa-, 
tion Bill—were of “a restrictive character and, therefore, offend 
the fundamental right of the Anglo-Indian community as guaran¬ 
teed by Article 30 (1) of the Constitution. The Supreme Court 
further said that clause 20 of the Bill (which stipulates that the 
schools shall not charge fees in the primary stage as a precondi- 
dition to recognition) offends Article 30(1) of the Constitution. 
Its interpretation of Article 30(1) was that the minorities had the 
right to establish institutions and this carried with it “the 
implicit right to recognition.” 

The President sent the Education Bill back to the Kerala 
Government for modification in the light of the opinions 
expressed by the Supreme Court. The Kerala Government 
modified the Bill accordingly and it was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly of Kerala on 26th November, 1958 in its modified 
form. 

Two main amendments were made to the Bill in the light of 
Supreme Court’s opinion. 

(1) The Anglo-Indian Schools were exempted from the 
purview of the provisions of the Bill. 

(2) It was made clear that clauses 14 and 15 of the Bill, re¬ 
lating to taking over of mismanaged schools and acquiring any 
category of schools respectively, would not apply to schools 
established and administered by minorities in exercise of their 
rights under Article 30 (1) of the Constitution. The Bill was 
sent back to the President who gave his assent to the modified 
Bill in February, 1959. 
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The Kerala Education Bill was framed, according to its 
originators, to remove certain disabilities in the Slates 
education, and to further certain objectives. 

The disabilities to be removed were the sense of insecurity 
regarding the salaries and allowances of teachers, and communal 
or caste discrimination in their appointment. 

The Objectives of the Bill were: 

(1) To give the departmental rules and practices legal sanc¬ 
tions so that the department is in a position to enforce its 
orders and see that reasonable protection is alTorded to 
teachers. 

(2) To regulate the choice, appointment, conditions of service 
etc, of teachers in private schools without curtailing the super¬ 
visory powers of Managers. 


(3) To secure authority for Government to proceed effective¬ 
ly against grossly mismanaged schools. 

(4) To take over any category of schools of any area if 
Government are convinced of the desirability of such action 
in the interests of education. 

(5) To set up a high level Advisory Board to guide Gov¬ 
ernment in the matter of framing educational policies and to 
constitute, at district level, local Educational Authorites, com¬ 
prising elected representatives of local educational interests, 
to assist the Department for the better conduct of educational 
affairs. 

It is the contention of the Kerala Government that, in intro¬ 
ducing the Education Bill, they have not done anything unpre¬ 
cedented. J. Mundassery, the Education Minister, in his state¬ 
ment of 11 July 1958, said that this Bill was not a “nationalizing 
measure,” and that it docs not violate any of the fundamental 
rights guaranteed by the Indian Constitution; but that, on the 
other hand, it is “a piece of protective legislation intended to 
secure and safeguard the interests of teachers employed in 
schools under private management in Kerala.” Even when 
certain schools are taken over, he promised that the Govern¬ 
ment would see that “religious interests are in no way offended 
or thwarted.” 
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We will indicate here only those clauses of the Education Bill 
which the Government of Kerala thinks are important and 
which are controversial. The section number of the Education 
Bill is given in each case. 

Establishment and Registration {Stc\\on 3) All existing schools 
arc considered as established and recognized in accordance with 
this Act. The Government may regulate the primary and other 
stages of education and courses of instructions in Government 
and Private Schools. After the commencement of this Act, 
the establishment of a new school or the opening of a higher 
class in any private school shall be subject to the provisions of 
this Act and any school or higher class established or opened 
otherwise than in accordance with such provisions shall not be 
entitled to be recognized by the Government. At the very end 
of this Act—under Financial Memorandum—it is stated that 
‘The intention [of the Government] is to take over all Primary 
Schools in one district in 1957-58: 

Property Lists (Section 5). On April 1 each year, the 
Manager of every aided school shall give to the Government a 
list of all movable and immovable properties of the school. 
If the Manager defaults in this or makes a false or incorrect 
statement the Government may withold any grant or aid to 
the school. 

Restriction on Alienation of Property : (Section 6). The 
manager is not to sell, mortgage, lease, pledge, charge 
or transfer any property which belongs to the aided school. 
He can only do so by previous permission obtained in writing 
from the Government. If the Manager acts in contravention 
of the above stipulation the government may stop aid to that 
school. 

Managers of Schools: (Section 7). (i) Any educational 
agency may appoint anyone as the manager after having got 
the prior approval of such authority as may be prescribed. 

(ii) The Manager will be responsible for the conduct of the 
school. 

(iii) The Manager will be responsible for the property of 
the school. 

(iv) He shall be duly bound to maintain the records of the 
school correctly and properly. 
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(v) He shall be bound to obey all lawful orders issued under 
provision of this Act or to be issued by the Government 
hereafter. He shall not refuse to show the records to and allow 
the inspection of the school by any officer so authorized. 

(vi) Manager will not have the right to close down the 
school, unless one year’s notice has been given to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

(vii) In case the school is closed down or discontinued 
or its recognition withdrawn, the Manager will hand over to 
the government all the records and accounts of the school. 

Recovery of Amounts Due from the Manager: (Section 8). 
If there is any salary or arrears of salary which is payable- 
by the Manager to teacher, then it will be lawful for the Govern¬ 
ment to recover such salary or arrears of salary from the 
Manager. And the Government will pay that salary or arrear 
of salary to the teacher concerned. 

All fees dues collected from the students shall after the 
commencement of this Act be deposited with the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Salary of Teachers and Grants to Aided Schools: (Section 9). 

(i) The Government will pay salaries to the teachers direct, 
or through the Headmaster of the School. 

(ii) The Government will pay salary to the non-teaching 
staff of the aided school. The Government will prescribe the 
number of persons to be appointed in the non-teaching estab¬ 
lishment of aided schools—their salaries, qualifications etc. 

(iii) The Government may pay to the Manager a main¬ 
tenance grant. 

(iv) The Government may make grants-in-aid for the 
purchase, improvement and repairs of any land, building or 
equipment of an aided school. 

Qualification for Appointment of Teachers: (Section 10 &-11) 
The Kerala Public Service Commission will maintain dis- 
trictwise registers which will contain the name of those persons 
in that district who are eligible for appointment as teachers. All 
those who are already teaching will automatically be registered 
in the State Register. The Government will prescribe the quah- 
fications of persons for registration as teachers. Person whose 
name is not in the State Register will not be eligible for appoint- 
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ment in any Government or private aided school in the 
State. 

All teachers in aided schools will be appointed by the 
Manager, but only from the panel of names given to him by 
the Government. 

Conditions of Service of Aided School Teachers: (Section 12). 

(i) The Government may give to teachers employed by aided 
school benefits which are enjoyed by Government employed 
teachers. The management will not be liable to contribute 
any sums towards such schemes. 

(ii) The teachers of the Aided Schools will get the same 
scale of pay as the teachers of Government schools. 

(iii) No teacher of an aided school shall be dismissed 
removed, reduced in rank or suspended by the Manager with¬ 
out the previous sanction of the Government. 

Taking Over Management of Schools: (Section 14). 
The Government will take over schools : 

(i) If the Manager fails to fulfill duties prescribed by this 
Act; 

(ii) If it is in the public interest to do so. If an action is 
taken on the above grounds it will only be for a period not 
exceeding 5 years. The Manager will be given sufficient oppor¬ 
tunity for showing cause why such action should not be taken; 

(iii) If there is any emergency the Government may take 
over any aided school without any notice to the Manager; 

(iv) If any school is taken by the Government in such a way 
the Government will pay to the person or persons concerned 
such rent as may be fixed by the Collector; 

(v) Any person who is aggrieved about the fixing of the rent 
may appeal to the District Court—wdthin 60 days of the date 
of the order—and the decison of the Judge shall be final; 

(vi) If the Government takes the school for the sake of public 
interest, compensation shall be paid. 

Power to Acquire any Category of Schools: (Section 15). 
(a) The Government may take over any category of aided 
school in any specified area if the Government are satisfied that 
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for standardizing education in the State, for more effectively 
managing the aided schools, or for bringing education of 
any category under their direct control such an action is 
necessary in the public interest. 

(b) If such an action is considered necessary the Government 
will pay compensation to the persons entitled, calculated on the 
market value then existing. 

(c) The amount of compensation and its apportionment 
among the owners will be determined by the District Collector; 

(d) Any person who disagrees with above decision will have 
the right to appeal to the district court and the award given by 
the court shall be final. 

Power of Government to Exempt Immovable Property from 
being taken over (Section 16). The Government while taking 
over the management of any School ( under sections 14 & 15 | 
exempt any immovable property from being taken over if: (a) 
this property is used for religious purposes and (/>) the Govern¬ 
ment are satisfied that this property on account of its proximity 
to a place of religious worship may be exempted. 

Recognized Schools: (Section 19) (/.e. Those private schools 
which are recognised by the Government under this Act but 
which are not aided schools). 

The provisions of sub-sections (ii), (iv), (v), (vi), (vii), (ix), of 
Section 7 shall apply to recognized schools to the same extent 
and in the same manner as they apply to aided schools 

No Fee to be Charged from Pupils of Primary Classes: (Section 
20) No fee shall be payable by any pupil for any tuition in 
primary classes in any Government and private schools. 

Part If (Section 21 to 31) of The Bill deals in with compul¬ 
sory education and states grounds of exemption from compul¬ 
sory attendance 

Part in (Sections 32 to 39) deals with certain miscellaneous 
items. Section 32 : No suit, prosecution or legal proceedings 
shall lie against the Government for anything done under this 
Act in good faith. 

Section 33: Courts are not to grant any temporary or per¬ 
manent injunction or make any interim order retraining any 
proceedings which is being or about to be taken under this Act. 
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Section 35: If any difficulty arises in giving effect to the 
provisions of this Act the Government may by order do any¬ 
thing which appear to them to be necessary for the purpose 
of removing the difficulty. 

Section 36. *The Power of the Government as regards making 
rules. The Government may make rules for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the provisions of tis Act. The rules 
may be provided for the following items: 

(a) establishment and maintenance of schools; 

(h) giving of aid to private schools; 

(c) grant of recognition to private schools; 

(d) qualification for appointment as teachers; incluingd- 
conditions of service of Teachers. 

(e) maintenance of the State Register of Teachers; 

(f) manner in which accounts, registers and records 
shall be maintained in schools; 

(.g) submission of returns, statements reports and accounts 
by managers of schools; 

(h) inspection of schools; 

(0 mode of keeping and auditing of accounts of schools; 

(j) mode of ascertaining the value of the schools for 
payment of compensation; 

(A) standards of education and courses of study; 

(/) creation and Powers and working of local Educational 
Authorities; 

(m) all matters expressly allowed or required by this Act. 

Section 38. (/) Nothing in this Act shall affect the right of 
Minorities under Article 30 of the Constitution or the Right 
of Anglo-Indian Community under Article 337 of the 
Indian Constitution. 

(//) Nothing in this Act shall apply to any school which is 
not a Government School or a private aided school. 

3. The Panchayat Reform 

On 15 August 1957, the Government o Kerala appointed 
a seven member committee to go into the entire question of 
administrative reorganization in Kerala State. It was done in 
the belief that “any system however satisfactory cannot hold 
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good for all time. It has to be reviewed periodically and re¬ 
modeled to suit the changing conditions.” E.M.S. Namboodiri- 
pad—The Chief Minister of Kerala—was the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

The questions examined by the committee were: (1) How 
to brin| a sense of unity and evenness in the administrative 
structure of Kerala? (2) How to meet the administrative 
problems arising out of developmental activities of India since 
1947? (3) How to secure decentral zation of administrative 
functions? (4) How to tackle the problem of democratiza¬ 
tion at and above the Panchayat level ? (5) How to provide 
co-ordination in face of the complexity and enlargement of 
administrative services? (6) How to increase efficiency and 
cut down red-tape ? 

We are not here concerned with this Report as a whole. 
The Government of Kerala has formulated a Panchayat Bill 
which is at the moment in the Select Committee stage. This 
was drafted on the basis of the recommendations of 
the Administrative Reform Committee’s Report and 
which had recommended greater devolution of power 
to the Panchayats. It is also Government of India’s policy 
to give greater powers to the existing Panchayats. All the 
political parties in Kerala agree with this policy and it is a 
non-controversial issue. 

The Panchayat Bill as formulated by the Kerala Government 
is not yet published. But, as said by the Kerala Government, 
it is largely based on the recommendations of the Administrate 
Reform Committee’s Report. I will give a summary of those 
recommendations as contained in that Report^. 

1. Panchayats should be made the basic units of adminis¬ 
tration at the village level. 

2. The functions of Panchayats may be divided into three 
categories: (/) Those in respect of which they will have full 
devolution of powers; (//) those for which the Panchayats 
will function with executive delegation of powers; (///) those in 
respect of which the role of Panchayats will be mostly advisory. 

3. There should be one panchayat for each revenue village 
but where the population is less than five thousand, two or 
more villages may be conveniently combined. 


2, Keport of the AclminiBtrative Reforrae Committee Vol. I (1958) 
Govemnent of Kerala, pp. 144-46. 
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4. Where the population is above 25 thousand the question 
of converting the unit into a Municipality may be considered 
provided the area is small, compact and has distinct urban 
characteristics. 

5. Panchayats should be constituted on the basis of direct 
election by adult franchise of one member for approximately 
one thousand voters. One woman member may be co-opted 
by the Panchayat if no woman is elected. But there is no need 
for co-option for any special groups or organizations. 

6. Panchayats should have functional committees for 
different subjects consisting both of Panchayat members and 
others who are interested in public welfare. There could also 
be ward committees for each ward in the Panchayat. 

7. The provisions regarding mandatory functions in the 
Kerala Panchayat Bill may be accepted. Registration of births 
and deaths may be included among the mandatory functions. 

8. In the exercise of these functions the Panchayats should 
have sufficient administrative powers to accord sanctions etc, 

9. In the field of ‘social services programmes’ and ‘develop¬ 
ment work’ the Panchayats should function with executive 
responsibility as agents of Government. 

10. In the field of education Government-owned primary, 
schools should be maintained and run by the Panchayats. 

11. In the field of health the Panchayats should have the 
responsibility to maintain and run the rural dispensaries, pri¬ 
marily health centres, child welfare centres and the maternity 
homes. 

12. When new institutions are opened in the village as 
many of them as possible should be entrusted to the Panchayats. 

13. It will be the responsibility of the Panchayats to formu¬ 
late the-programme of development work and to implement as 
many of them as would lie within their sphere. 

14. There should be a continuous search to effect greater 
and greater delegation of executive responsibility to the 
Panchayats, 

15. The village revenue establishment may form part of the 
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Panchayats and the Panchayats may hz made the agents for 
the collection of land revenue. 

16. 50% of the basic tax collected by the Panchayats may 
be allotted to them and the remaining 50 %of the total for the 
state may be distributed to the Panchayats on the basis of 
needs. 

17. The same revenue staff now attending to the collection 
of revenues should continue to do so in the new set up also. 
The present village officer may function as the Revenue Officer 
of the Panchayat and the Village Assistant or the Menon as 
the Revenue Assistant. 

18. The work of the revenue staff will as now be inspected, 
supervised and reviewed by the Tehsildars and the higher 
officers. 

19. There is no need for continuing the conventional heredi¬ 
tary system of village officers now prevalent in the Malabar 
area. 

20. In order to link the Panchayats organically with exten¬ 
sion and development work, each Panchayat may be given the 
service of a Gram Sewak who will function as its extension 
and development assistant. 

21. For the proper exercise of their mandatory functions the 
Panchayats may be assigned the sources of revenue listed in the 
draft Kerala Panchayat Bill. 

2. For implementing the functions in respect of which the 
Panchayats will be given executive responsibility specific grants 
for each subject should be made which will be equivalent appro¬ 
ximately to the amount of expenditure that would have been 
incurred by the Government. 

23. The Panchayat Budget should be scrutinized by the 
Tehsildar before it is approved by the Panchayat. Once the 
Panchayat has accorded sanction to the budget, it should not 
be required to send it to a higher authority for approval. 

24. If the Panchayat persistently defaults in its functions, 
the collector should have the power to supersede it or to 
withdraw from it such of the functions as in respect to which 
the default has occurred. 

25. The Panchayats will have to employ their own staff for 
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performing their mandatory functions. 

26. The Panchayat Executive Officer, Revenue Officer, 
Revenue Assistant, the Gram Sewak, the Health Assistant and 
the Staff of the institutions which will be transferred to the 
maintenance of the Panchayats may be recruited in the basis 
of a district cadre and their pay and allowances may be borne 
by the state. 

27. A certain amount of administrative control over the 
staff should be vested with the Panchayats. 

28. The powers of the Panchayats and the departmental 
officers over the staff should be clearly defined and there should 
be no room for conflict between the two. 

29. There will be a complete reshaping of the pattern and 
mobility of staff in the Panchayats and in the Revenue and the 
Local Bodies departments. 

30. Village Courts should be formed by nomination from 
a panel of names suggested by the Panchayats. 

32. The powers proposed to be vested in the village courts 
under the Kerala Village Courts Bill are adequate and may 
be accepted. 

4 . Second Five Year Plan 

It is said by the present Government of Kerala 
that the First Five Year Plan of Kerala was a 
disorganized attempt at development, but it gave the state 
considerable experience of planning. As can be seen the main 
aim of the Plan was to concentrate on irrigation and power 
projects, most of which were either fully or more than half 
completed. 

It is claimed by the Government of Kerala that the following 
improvements were made in the Second Five Year Plan: 

(a) There was a considerable association of the people at 
local levels and many of their suggestions were integrated with 
the suggestions that originated from the experts. 

(b) The available resources have been apportioned fnore 
rationally as between various sectors to provide a balanced 
development, 

(c) However, it is admitted by the Government that it has 
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not been able to keep down State outlay on unproductive 
services, and apply the consequent savings to productive services 
The reason given for this is that there has not yet been suflTi- 
cient education of the public mind about tlie place of productive 
programmes in our . . . developmental efforts.” 

(d) It is maintained by the Government that the total out¬ 
lay provided for the 2nd Five Year Plan of Rs. 87 crores is 
inadequate from the point of view of the State’s requirements. 
But it is at the same time admitted by the Government of 
Kerala that “resources and implementing capacity cannot be 
stretched in the short run further than is attempted in this 
plan.” If this is so then the point made above of the inade¬ 
quacy of Rs. 87 crores, from the point of view of the Slate’s 
requirements, becomes superfluous. 

(c) The State Plan is to be supplemented in its developmental 
efforts by Central plans executed in the State and also by the 
plans of the private sector. No reliable estimate of these 
outlays is available. 


The financial outlay for the Second Five Year Plan has 
been divided under six heads. 


Agrifulturo 
Irrigation and power 
Industry & Alining 
Trans])OTt & Coniinunical ions 
Social 8crvice.s 
Miseellaiieous 


1,.582.12 lakhs 
:k208.1M> „ 
t>83.9S „ 
5.57.28 „ 
2,S8J.]8 
287.19 „ 


The total financial outlay comes to Rs. 87.71 crores. 

As against the financial target of Rs. 87 crores, the expendi¬ 
ture incurred in the first two years of the Plan and planned for 
the Third Year (1958-59) is as follows: 


Ill Crores of Ils. 


1. Outlay lor 1956-57 

- 

1st year — 

10.02 

2. Outlay for 1957-58 


2iitl yeaj — 

i;i.76 

3. Budget 1958-59 

- 

3rd Year — 

]r>-63 


Total for 3 years 


The balance for the remaining 2 years (1959-61) is Rs. 47.59 
crores. Here it will be useful to examine the way the Kerala 
Government is going to raise internal finances for the Plan of 
Rs. 87 crores. It was originally assessed that the State could 
provide resources to the extent of Rs. 48 crores. 




The details of these estimates are given below: 


Eeventte Account 

1. Balauoe from current revenues at the 

In Crores of Rs. 

1955-50) rates of taxation 

— 

13.5 

2. Additional taxation 

3. Share in additional taxation by tho 

— 

8-0 

Centre 

Capital Account 

— 

1*4 

4. Loans from the Public (Gross) 

—■ 

190 

5. Share in Small Savings 


3-8 

G. Other heads on capital account (not) 

Total 

1*4 

470 


In the above estimates no reduction has been made for the 
interest payments and other service charges in respect of the new 
loans to be raised from the public as well as loans advanced 
by the Centre, as it was estimated that these items would be 
covered by the receipts accruing from the Plan Schemes. 

A reassessment of the resources was made on the basis of 
actuals for 1956-7 revised estimates for 1957-8 and Budget 
estimate for 1958-9. 

This showed that the State’s resources’ estimate for the first 
three years of the plan came to Rs. 22.8 crores and the Govern¬ 
ment of Kerala hoped that ‘The State will be able to muster 
resources at the same level during the remaining period of the 
Plan and with adequate Central assistance the State will be able 
to achieve the targets envisaged in the Plan.” 

The gross outlay for 1958-9 is estimated at Rs. 18.52 crores. 
This is divided in the following way: 

Rs. in Crorea 


1. Outlay on State Plan Schemes — 15.53 

2. Central share of Centrally sponsored 

Bchemes — 1.42 

3. Outlay on Central Sector Schemes (ex¬ 

cluding 50% of the outlay on Local 
Developmental works) — 1.41 

4. 50% oulay on Local Developmental works — 0.15 
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The Government of Kerala says that item I will be financed 
from State resources estimated at Rs. 8 crores. The balance 
of Rs. 7.54 crores is to be obtained by the Government of India 
as assistance for the schemes. Resources for items 2 and 3 should 
ordinarily be forthcoming from the Central Government, which 
means that an amount of Rs. 2.83 crores will be available to 
the State Government on this account. For item 4, Rs. 10 
lakhs will be available as local contribution and Rs. 5 lakhs 
will be met from the State resources. The Planning Commis¬ 
sions’ pamphlet Slate Development Programme—Review of Pro¬ 
gress (May 1958) says that “The expenditure under the State 
plan in the first three years would be about Rs. 47 crores for 
the remaining two years of the Plan period. It is almost 
impossible for the State to utilize its amount before the close 
of 1960-61.” 

It also was of the view that “The comparatively slow rate 
of expenditure in the first three years is proportionately shared 
by all heads. The position is worst under Health, Housing and 
Miscellaneous,” 

According to the Planning Commission’s pamphlet the Stats 
was expected to contribute Rs. 47.6 crores to finance the Plan 
(Rs, 23.4 crores on Revenue account and Rs. 24.2 crores on 
Capital account). To this had to be added the over-all ga 
in the all-India Plan resources of Rs. 400 crores. 

The above pamphlet says that Kerala’s contribution for the 
first three years of the Second Five Year Plan period comes to 
Rs. 9.6 crores on Revenue Account and Rs. 3.1 crores on Capital 
Account. To this the state will also contribute Rs. 10.4 crores 
from the sale of securities and the cash balances. The central 
assistance for this period comes to Rs. 17.5 crores. Assistance 
that has actually been given or sanctioned for 1956-57 and 1957- 
58 and the financial assistance that has been agreed for 1958-59 
add up to Rs, 14.62 crores. 

The pamphlet also points out that the State was expected 
to contribute Rs. 13.4 crores during the Plan period from the 
balances on Revenue Account, but during the first three years 
the State’s contribution has come to only Rs. 3.6 crores 
This includes the sum of Rs. 2 crores given by the Centre under 
the Finance Commission’s Award. 

The financial contribution to the Plan from the taxation 
policy of the State, the Report says, will be more than the 
assumed amount. The calculation was that Rs. 8.6 crores will 
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^c collected by the State from additional taxation. It is now 
expected that the additional taxation measures will bring 
approximately Rs. 12 crores. 

Borrowing from public and small savings were expected to 
contribute Rs. 19 crores and Rs. 3.8 crores respectively. The 
State’s public loans have for three years come to Rs. 2.8 crores 
and the State’s share of small savings to Rs. 2.6 crores. 

The Report’s conclusion is that; “The rate of expenditure 
has been slow in the first three years of the Plan and it is most 
unlikely that the Plan will be fulfilled in financial terms. The 
State’s contribution to resources ... is also likely to fall 
much below expectations. The obvious inference is that there 
has been an increase in non-plan expenditure.” 

A criticism has been made that the outlay for the earlier 
years was not large enough. The Government points out that 
the following factors contributed to the shortfall: 

(a) Reorganization of States, 

(h) Slow growth of implementing capacity, (The Govern 
ment’s view is, ‘Growth in the implementing capacity 
of departments is a slow process.’) and 

(c) Political instability. 

The Government of Kerala now feels that all the Plan 
targets may not be achieved if the total outlay remains fixed 
at Rs. 87 crores. The reasons given for it are: 

(a) Rise in the cost of basic raw materials and machinery; 

(h) Shortage of key materials, like steel. 

(c) Tight foreign-exchange situation; 

(cl) Strain on the State’s resources for the plan. 

The last, it is said, is mainly due to following reasons: 

(/) The growth of ‘non-developmental and non-Plan ex¬ 
penditure.’ 

(a) Lack of further avenues of taxation. 

(Hi) Tight money market which impedes the raising of loans 
and collection of savings. 
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The Government feels that “the strain on internal resources 
has become more and more visible as the Plan progresses . . 
If large internal resources cannot be mustered, the Plan may 
have to be curtailed/’ 

The Planning Commission’s yearly evaluation Report (1958) 
also admits that the non-developmental expenditure of the Kerala 
Government has increased during the last one year. 

In evaluating the achievements of the Second Five Year 
Plan in Kerala for the first three years, we are at a disadvantage. 
It has not been possible to collect any precise data as to what 
has actually been achieved as regards physical or financial 
targets in these three years. The two available sources which 
give some indication are the yearly evaluation Report of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission for May 1958, and the Governor’s Address 
to the Assembly in 1958. We have already noted the analysis 
of the Planning Commission as regards the fulfilment of the 
financial targets for the 2nd Five Year Plan in Kerala. 

Let us now examine the Governor’s Address to the Kerala 
Assembly. He admits there that the Kerala Government is 
‘facing certain difficulties’ in fulfilling the 2nd Five Year Plan. 
He says, “The problem of finding resources for implementing 
the 2nd Five Year Plan was causing some anxiety to this state.” 
He points that out of Rs. 87 crores for the Second Five Plan 
the Central share came to less than Rs. 40 crores. The 
balance, of Rs. 48 crores, had to be found from the resources 
of the State. The Kerala Government could not provide a 
revenue surplus of Rs. 13.4 crores for the five year period, which 
was expected from them. The non-Plan expenditure had in¬ 
creased, which reduced the revenue surplus and affected Plan 
activities. What is more the Kerala Government—last year— 
had a deficit budget, which is expected to be repeated this year. 
In such a situation it is difficult to see how the Kerala Govern¬ 
ment will be able to provide its quota of financial resources 
for the second Five Year Plan period. And if the State cannot 
provide for its share of the outlay, the Plan targets will have 
to be cut down, and this will create in an already industrially 
backward Kerala, further difficulties. 

Secondly, the Kerala Government had expected that it 
will be able to raise Rs. 19 crores by way of public loan in 
the money market. But the position of the money market 
has become more and more difficult and the Reserve Bank has 
advised the Kerala Government not to go to the money market 
for loans. In 1958, the Governor said, his Government had 
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refrained from calling for any loans, though he pointed out that 
raising a loan of Rs. 2.25 crores was provided in the annual 
Plan There was now an apprehension that the expected amount 
might not be realized. As against this, it must be pointed out 
that the Central Governmedt has accepted the Finance Commis¬ 
sion's recommendations to give an additional sum of Rs. 1.5 
crores to the Kerala Government. 

There was a slight possibility, the Governor said, of raising 
more money through small savings schemes, but even if succcs- 
ful, this would not compensate the shortfall due to the two 
causes mentioned above. 

As yet, no body knows what will be the actual shortfall. 
But it may be asked why has the non-PIan expenditure of the 
Government of Kerala increased ? Here again we have no 
precise information. 

The Governor pointed out another problem. In his speech 
he said: “Another aspect of our development work which 
would cause concern to us all is the deplorable lag between 
targets and fulfilment.” During the first year of the Second 
Five Year Plan (1956-57) he said that while the target of ex¬ 
penditure was Rs. 18.60 crores, the actual fulfilment was Rs. 10.02 
crores, the percentage of fulfilment being 55%. For the first 
ten months of the year 1957-58, the Governor said, “it would 
appear that the lag between target and fulfilment . . .will also 
be considerable.” According to him reasons for this lag were: 

(1) Considerable time taken in working out details of the 
scheme and in their scrutiny, both at the state level and at the 
level of the Planning Commission and the Government of India; 

(2) The slowness of the administrative machinery. As the 
Governor says, “Even after sanction is received, more time is 
taken for going through the several processes of carrying out 
schemes sanctioned, than can be justified.” 

But these two are problems that a State Government can 
to a large extent solve. 

Three considerations emerge from this analysis. 

(1) The Kerala Government will not be able to fulfil its 
financial plan targets. The Government of Kerala says that 
it is due to the fact that there has been a rise in the cost of 
raw materials and machinery, specially in the supply of steel; 
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light foreign exchange situation; growth of non-developmental 
expenditure, light-money market, etc. 

But uptill now (i.e. for these three years) the Government 
has only spent about Rs. 40 crores. Rs. 47 crores still remain 
to be spent in the next two years. But the Report of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission says that it will be almost impossible for the 
State Government to utilize this amount before the close of 
1960-61. It is clear then that the Kerala Government will still 
be left with a surplus. When they cannot spend even the money 
fixed for the Second Five-Year Plan, what then is the point in 
complaining that unless the financial target of Rs. 87 crores is 
further supplemented they will not be able to fulfil the Plan 
targets. The Communists in their election manifesto demanded 
that the financial allotment for Kerala’s Second Five Year 
Plan should be increased from Rs. 87 crores—to Rs. 200 crores. 
The Kerala Government as is evident will not be able to 
spend even Rs. 87 crores allotted to them. 

(2) Kerala Government is facing difficulties in raising Rs. 48 
crores fixed as its share of financial target for the Second Five 
Year Plan and the Governor in his Address to the Kerala 
Assembly has admitted that large internal resources cannot be 
mustered, and Plan may have to be curtailed. 

(3) The main reason for the inability of the Government of 
Kerala to muster internal resources is the growth of non-develop¬ 
ment and non-plan expenditure. But it is not clear what are 
the reasons for the grow'th of such expenditure. 



c H A P T E i; in 


Law and Order in Kerala 


OlNCE the Communists came to power there has beeu 
^ a general apprehension in the mind of the Opposition that 
they would impose an authoritarian rule on Kerala, that they 
would serve the party interest rather than the State interest. 
This is a question which arises for any political party working 
a parliamentary system of government. The problem is whether 
a party, after winning the elections, represents the interests of 
the rank and file, the interests of those who voted for it, or 
whether it represents the interests of the whole nation as such— 
even of those who voted against it. In Britain, a tradition has 
grown that, whichever party wins the election, it does, from 
that moment, represent the interests of the whole nation. But 
it took a few centuries for this tradition to take root there. 

In Kerala, the fact that the Communist Party has come to 
power, has accentuated this problem. For the Communists 
believe that their party, represents the interests of the toiling 
workers, who constitute the only class worth preserving. They 
believe that Communism cannot be established without the 
removal of all classes (except the proletariat) and that this 
can be done only by the Communist Party which is, by defini¬ 
tion, the workers’ party. It, therefore, becomes the bounden 
duty of the Communist Party to fight for the party’s enthrone¬ 
ment in power, for the victory of the party is considered synony¬ 
mous with the victory of the workers’ cause. Whether, the 
Communist Party really fights for the workers’ cause or not 
is another matter. What is important is that its members 
firmly believe that it does so. Thus, if the Communist Party 
represents the workers and the aim is to bring about a class¬ 
less society, the interests and aims of the State are the interests 
and aims of the Communist Party. The Party thus becomes 
equal to the State. It follows then that any opposition to 
the Communist Party can only be ‘reactionary,’ for there cannot 
be two parties simultaneously representing ‘the toiling workers.’ 
An oppositional party or parties, therefore, must represent the 
interest of some other class, whose interests conflict with those 
of the ‘workers’. Such opposition must be crushed or elimi¬ 
nated by persuasion if possible, by force if necessary. 


56 
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This then is the theory according to which the Communist 
Party and its members are oriented. In Kerala there are four 
major trade union organisations—the AITUC (Communist), 
the INTUC (Congress), the HMS. (P.S.P.) and the UTUC 
(R.S.P. and other Leftist parties)—afliliated or sympathetic 
to different political parties. Each of them represents a certain 
fraction of the workers, plantation or industrial. What is the 
attitude of the Communist Party in this situation 7 The ex¬ 
perience of the R.S.P. of United Fronts in Kerala, is that the 
Communists will never reconcile themselves to the existence 
of another workers party in their midst. The INTUC in Kerala 
has been called by the Communists a ‘reactionary group’ represen- 
senting the interests of the plantation owners and big business 
men. The policy of the Communist Government has been that 
when a non-Communist union reaches an agreement with the 
employer, even if it be a Government department, it is not 
implemented until a rival Communist union is formed to press 
it afresh and get the credit for it. An official publication term¬ 
ed the coming into power of the Communist Party “the first 
People’s Ministry of Kerala.” The theory as we have seen 
says that this is as it should be. But in a parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy ,with the Centre in the hands of a different party the tacti¬ 
cal line of the Communist Party has to be different from its 
theory. 


The fear among Opposition parties in Kerala is the product 
of knowledge of the theoretical tenets of Communism and the 
experience of other countries where the Communist Party had 
already come into power. 


This apprehension in the minds of the Opposition parties 
has been further aggravated by certain speeches made by Kerala 
Communist leaders soon after they assumed power. People 
usually act from their appreciation of the situation rather than 
from what the situation is in fact. Certain fears have been 
created in the minds of the rank and file of the Opposition 
parties regarding Communist intentions, just as fears have been 
aroused in the rank and file of the Communist Party by certain 
speeches of the leaders of the Opposition parties. These fears 
on both sides, whether genuine or not, have collided and 
created a situation of tension in Kerala, resulting in violence, 
murder, strikes and police firing. 


We have to examine the causes of these different fears in 
both the Opposition and Communist ranks. 
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Opposition’s Fears 

Y^E have already examined the fear generated by the theoreti¬ 
cal beliefs of Communism. That is the basic fear. The 
argument is that the Communist Party, though it may change 
its tactical line, retains its ultimate aim of getting power at 
the Centre and then establishing the dictatorship of the party. 
Once that is achieved, the Communist Party will proceed either 
to wipe out other parties or to force them into inaction. Any¬ 
one opposing the Communist Party would then be branded 
as an ‘enemy of the people.’ The Opposition in Kerala doubts 
the sincerity of the Communist attempt to work constitutionally. 
It maintains that the Communists have agreed to work consti¬ 
tutionally because they have no other alternative at present. 
In the conditions obtaining in the country today, violence will 
not pay. Communists can, on the other hand, by working 
peacefully, make their party more respectable and also finan¬ 
cially more secure. The Opposition parties further believe that, 
at present, the Communist tactic is to infiltrate into various 
bodies and disrupt them from inside, rather than wipe them 
out by violent methods. But whatever the tactic, the Com¬ 
munist aim remains the same, viz, to intensify class conflict 
and prepare the masses for the eventual dictatorship of the- 
party. 

On 31st May, 1958, the Chief Minister of Kerala, in a speech,, 
warned the Opposition parties that if they jointly tried to oust 
the Communist Government, it would divide the people into 
two camps and create disruption in the country. This, Nam- 
boodiripad felt, “will inevitably lead to a situation in which the 
two contending groups will be forced to embark on a policy 
of mutual annihilation, leading to a national tragedy . . ”” 
It was a similar situation, he added, that led to the “protracted 
civil war in China.” 

When the implications of this statement were pointed out 
to the Chief Minister of Kerala, he was surprised at the various 
interpretations given to his speech. He said that what he wanted 
was national unity, unity of political parties in the interests 
of national advancement on the basis of a common programme.^ 
This meant that no single party could take an attitude of ‘anti 
some-party’. The General Secretary of the Communist Party 
of Kerala came out with the statement that “not only were the 
Communists not prepared for a civil war, but it was their firm 
conviction that even the Opposition parties in the State could 
not start a civil war unless they decided to scrap the Consti¬ 
tution”. 
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To this the Opposition replied in the following vein; It 
was Namboodiripad, not the Opposition parties, who threatened 
civil war in case the Opposition tried to oust the Communists 
from power. They argued that it is not unconstitutional for 
an opposition to oust the governming party from power; 
secondly, they asked what did M.N. Govindan Nair mean by 
saying that the Communists were not prepared for civil war ? 
Would they indulge in it if they were prepared ? 

The Opposition in Kerala wondered about the reasons for 
Namboodiripad’s speech. They asked: 

(1) Is the Opposition not entitled to attempt to oust the 
government in power ? Pattern Thanu Pillai voiced the Oppo¬ 
sition feeling, when he said: ‘‘Mr. Namboodiripad and his 
party would indulge in activities leading to civil war, if the 
other parties did not let them have their way.” 

(2) Unity would be a good thing if all the dilTerent parites 
could agree to a common programme. As there are basic 
differences among the existing parties, why not admit them and 
fight the power contest within the parliamentary system? 

(3) Why is it impermissible for the Congress, the P.S.P. 
and the Muslim League to unite in Kerala against Communist 
rule, when the Communist Party in Orissa can make an attempt 
to unite with the Gantantra arishad and the P.S.P. against 
Congress rule there and when the Communist Party was once 
willing to unite with the Muslim League? United Fronts in India, 
moreover, have not always been formed by the Leftist parties. 
Did ot the Communists join hands with the Jan Sangh to have 
their own condidate elected for the Chairmanship of the Delhi- 
Municipal Council ? The Communists cannot instruct the 
Opposition parties how best they should behave, as long as 
the latter do not subvert the present political system existing 
in India. The Opposition parlies, moreover, arc not bound 
to reveal their tactics and strategy to the Government in power. 

(4) Unity of the Opposition parties against the Communist 
Government could not be a step towards civil war, in the 
same way as united fronts against the Congress elsewhere could 
not be said to be a step in that direction. As Communists could 
form anti-Congress fronts to dethrone the latter from power, 
so also the Congress could form anti-Communist fronts to 
dethrone the Communists from power. There was no question 
of a threat of civil war in such circumstances. 
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Why then did the Chief Minister of Kerala make such a 
speech ? The Opposition thought that it was done for three 
main reasons, 

{a) To frighten the Opposition parlies and prevent their 
unity: 

{b) To frighten more than half the population of Kerala, 
who did not vote for the Communists; 

(c) To stop the growing agitation in Kerala against certain 
Communist policies. 

Release of prisoners and withdrawal of Criminal cases 

As soon as the Communists assumed power they released 
all political prisoners, including one person who had a criminal 
charge against him. He was convicted of the murder of a poli¬ 
tical rival. After his release he was feted and given V.l.P. 
treatment by the Communists. The Opposition contention 
is that most of these prisoners were Communists. The release of 
prisoners and the withdrawal of certain criminal cases from the 
Courts—according to Government itself over 350 criminal 
cases were withdrawn by them—created in the minds of other 
Communists a feeling that they could with impunity take the 
law into their own hands. To support their case, the Opposi¬ 
tion pointed out that, after the release of these prisoners, crime 
intimidation and violence had increased in Kerala. The 
Communist reply is that there has been a general trend for the 
increase of crime all over India. 

The following table gives crime statistics after 3 months of 
Communist rule : 



For A pril, Ma}{ 

For April, May 

For April, May 


Si Jtwe, J955 

& June, 1956 

& June 1957 


(Conffoess) 

{Congresfi) 

(Coninruniat) 

Total No. of I.P.C. 

Offences Reported 2517 

2cm 

2942 

Nature of crime 

Average for 

Average for 

Inoreasa 


1053-50 

1957-58 


1. Murder 

179 

264 

47% 

41% 

2. House Breaking 1,300 

1,924 

and Theft 




3. Dacoity 

19 

21 

11% 

4. Robbery 

79 

91 

13% 

Total 

1,637 

2,300 

41% 
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Role of the Police 


As soon as the Communists came to power, they declared 
a new policy for the police in disputes between owners and 
workers, landlords and tenants, debtors and creditors and 
students and the state. This was made clear by the Chief Minister 
in the statement he made at a press conference on July 23rd, 
1957. He said: ‘"It is admitted on all hands that the role of the 
police as understood in the past has been of a two-fold charac¬ 
ter: firstly, to help society in tracking down crimes and bring¬ 
ing anti-social elements to book; secondly, to prevent the 
development of the democratic movement in the country by 
restricting the activities of, if not totally suppressing, certain 
democratic political parties.” The latter role of the police was 
to be curbed, while keeping the former. 


As regards strikes and other workers’ activities, he said: 
“It has been the practice of previous governments that ,at the 
slightest sign of workers’ or peasants’ unrest leading to demons¬ 
trations, strikes, hartal or satyagraha, the police was rushed 
to help the employers, landlords, etc., to suppress the mov- 
ments, prohibitory orders were issued, and security proceedings 
launched, lathi charges and firings were ordered.” This role 
of the police has come to be considered as part of ‘The Rule 
of Law.” The Communist government, the statement proceeded, 
“hold the view that such use of the police in favour of the 
owning classes is a violation of the fundamental rights of the 
toiling classes . . ” 


The Opposition pointed out that this policy would neutra¬ 
lize the police force. The first task of any government is to 
protect the life and property of all of its citizens and to create 
in them a sense of security. The question of owner and worker, 
landlord and tenant is in this respect, irrelevent. The 
whole community, irrespective of class should be given this 
protection by the State. They asked what would the Communist 
Government do if the owners were attacked, locked up, or 
inti nidated ? What if the strikes were not peaceful and led 
to violence? Then as the police has been asked to stand 
aloof from all disputes between owners and workers, the 
latter by their sheer number would overpower the former, and 
the ofily means left to the owners would be to devise their 
own means of protection. 
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The Government had itself admitted that, ‘‘in certain ins¬ 
tances, direct action has gone beyond these limits, satyagraha 
in front of a factory or a plantation, or other institution has, 
sometimes, gone to the extent of surrounding the houses of the 
employer or his staff members, preventing them and even^ their 
family members from going into or out of their houses for 
their normal, daily, peaceful life. Such practices do obviously 
go beyond the limits of peaceful direct action."’ 

The Opposition pointed out that such incidents are bound 
to happen, once the police is neutralized. Workers’ should 
not be allowed to act with impunity and create a situation of 
law lessness. 

To this the Government replied that if “the direct action 
continues to overstep the limits set forth above, the police will 
have obviously to intervene. The Government desire to make 
it clear that this will be done.” 

In reply to this, the Opposition wanted to know^ when the 
police would intervene? When there was an intimation or 
threat of violence etc. ? Or when the threatened violence 
etc. had actually taken place ? 

The Government’s reply was :“It is only when these disputes 
lead to overt actions involving violence or breach of the peace 
that the Government acts through its police force.” Again 
“The police comes into the picture only when these disputes 
between owners and workers etc. lead to violation of the per¬ 
son and property of any section of the people.” 

But, the Opposition argued, what is the use of the police 
coming to the aid of someone whose person or property has 
been violated ? This retrospective action of the police would 
not help in solving the problem of lawlessness in the State. It 
would further intensfiy the sense of insecurity among the people. 

This increase of the sense of insecurity, the Opposition argued 
has actually taken place and it believed that the Government’s 
policy of neutralizing the police force was one of the main 
causes of it. 

Remission of Sentences 

The Government of Kerala has laid down the following 
policy regarding the withdrawal of cases; “When a labour, 
agrarian or political agitation is settled, the cases arising out 
of these are to be withdrawn and the sentences remitted.” 
The Government claims that it is in pursuance of this policy 
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■decision that cases have been withdrawn and sentences remitted. 
It contends that the Opposition has benefited from this as much 
as the Communists. 


The Opposition contention is that the statement is true as 
far as the cases of those persons are concerned who were in¬ 
volved in labour and agrarian agitation, but there were many 
cases of persons charged on political grounds and the withdrawal 
of these cases mostly benefitted members of the Communist 
Party alone. 


It is further pointed out by the Opposition that there have 
been many cases where a magistrate or a police officer has been 
demoted on the ground either that he had refused to withdraw 
a case in which a Communist was involved, or that he had 
maltreated a communist. The Communist Government’s answer 
to this is that cases of promotion and demotion are strictly with¬ 
in the jurisdiction and authority of the administration and 
it is not bound to give explanations for such transfers. Further, 
no outsider can tell the administration what it should do in 
such matters. 


There have also been some caSis where sentences passed by 
the Court have been rescinded. 

Intimidation of Cell by the Branch Secretary 

According to the Opposition, all this has led to the increase 
of power of the Branch Secretary of the ConTinunist Party, in 
his area, he has become the boss and whoever does not heed his 
instructions is liable to intimidation and violence. There have 
been cases where even the police has been paralysed in front 
of a Branch Secretary. The result has been that if people want 
security they have to be on the good books of the latter. He 
can provide better protection than even the police. 


To sum up, then, the feeling in the ranks of the Opposition 
is this: We have no protection of the police; the Communist 
Party, theoretically, stands for the abolition of all non-Com- 
munists; the Chief Minister threatens a civil war. The 
Communists are free to do what they wish without fear of 
punishment. This has created in the Opposition mind a 
sense of insecurity and a feeling of fear. The Opposition parties 
decided on two courses (1) The organization at once 
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of voluntary bodies for self-defence, so as to counter-act the 
neutralization of the police; and (2) to make the Central 
Government aware of their sense of insecurity, which they 
thought may act as a check on the Communist Government. 
However, the tensions were further aggravated by these two 
developments. 

First, the Devicolum by-election, where the Communist 
candidate was re-elected. The importance of this election was 
that, if the Communists had lost it, the Government would have 
forfeited its majority in the Assembly. They would then have had 
an equal number of seats with the Opposition. The casting 
vote of the Speaker would have made the functioning of the 
Assembly very precarious. 

Second, the Communists passed the Education Bill, which 
mortally hit the Christian interests. Against this Bill there were 
demonstrations and meetings which in many cases led to violence, 
firing by the police and even political murders. 

The law and order situation deteriorated in the middle of 
1958, and even Nehru had to admit that all was not well 
in Kerala. 

Government Fears 

T ET us now look at the question of law and order in 
^ Kerala from the Government’s point of view. What 
were the main causes which led to Communist anxiety at 
the attitude of the Opposition parties ? 


Irreconcilable Oposition 


First there was the feeling in the Communist Party of Kerala 
that the Opposition parties would not allow them to remain in 
power; that they would use any means to oust them from office. 
It believed that the Opposition considered the Communist Party 
as an enemy which had to be uprooted and wiped out completely 
from the political scene of Kerala. The Communists pointed 
out that previous Congress ministries had outlawed the Commu¬ 
nist Party and its members were brutally treated by the police. 

Thus they feared that the Opposition parties would create 
manifold obstacles to the smooth working of the Communist 
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Government and even resort to methods of violence to disrupt 
it. 


Secondly they feared that the Opposition parties, and specially 
the Congress in Kerala, would try to influence the Central 
Government to intervene and take over the administration of 
Kerala once the law and order situation had broken down. 

This is what the Communist Government’s pamphlet, True 
Picture of the Situation in Kerala" had to say about it: “Ever 
since the Communist ministry came to power, it was the avowd 
policy of the ppposition parties to oust it by fair means or foul. 
They did not leave any stone unturned; they did not think 
any means below their dignity or unworthy of their professed 
ideals; they did not hesitate to adopt unconstitutional and 
violent methods in trying to pull down this Ministry.” 

What means did the Communist government consider as 
‘fair’ and ‘foul’, for ousting it from power? 

According to the above pamphlet the attempt of the Oppo¬ 
sition parties to oust the Communist ministry “through the 
ballot box,” as during the Devicolum bye-election, was a ‘fair’ 
means. But the results of this election, according to the Com¬ 
munists, sowed an evil seed in the Opposition’s mind. For 
after their defeat at Devicolum, the Opposition parties were 
“convinced that the Ministry [Communist] will continue for its 
full term of five years.” It was this thought that “drove them 
to desperation” and to resort to “all sorts of dubious methods” 
to oust the Ministry. It was at this point that there began the 
resort to ‘foul’ means. 

What were these ‘foul’ means? According to the Com¬ 
munists they were : 

(1) The talk of ‘liberation struggle’ against the Communists, 
and an attempt to make various sections of the people, specially 
government servants, disloyal to the Government. 

(2) Opening of a ‘many fronted struggle’ against the Govern¬ 
ment and inciting the masses toViolence’. 

(3) The formation of voluntary organizations like the 
‘Christophers’ and ‘Shanti-sena’ to take over the functions 
of the police. 

It is necessary to consider these one by one. 
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About the Opposition’s talk of ‘liberation struggle’ against 
the Communists, the following examples are given. It is said 
that P.T. Chacko, leader of the Congress Party in the State 
Assembly, made a statement that “The Congress Party in Kerala 
is determined to defy and isolate the Communists in the State. 
Shri Chacko appealed for the co-operation of all patriotic citi¬ 
zens in this campaign to Oppose and annihilate the Com¬ 
munists.’’ 

The second quotation given by the Communists is; ‘Asked 
whether the Congress was prepared to start a mass agitation 
against the Communists, Shri Chacko replied that a popular 
agitation against Communist rule was already taking 
shape.’’ 


The third quotation given reads: “They (the Congress) 
were determined’’ P.T. Chacko said, first to isolate and then, 
annihilate the unpatriotic Communist Party through demo¬ 
cratic means. When democratic methods to overthrow a 
government were shut out, the natural consequences were 
obvious. 

The leaders of the Communist Party and government believe 
that Chacko’s call was intended to instigate people to bring 
about the violent overthrow of the Communist governmet. 

The Communists, further argue that a “some times open and 
at other times covert” attempt was made by the Congress leaders 
to incite civil servants against the Communist Government. 
They point to certain speeches made by Panampilli Govinda 
Menon, the Former Congress Chief Minister of Kerala. He 
is said to have appealed to the people to form a ‘third column’ 
against the Communist Party and the police. He is quoted as 
saying: “The Communist Party shall not hope to be the 
second column to the police and the army. If the party does 
not abandon such a hope, if the government side with the party, 
if you want to live in this country, we have to form ourselves 
into a ‘third column.’ 

Again; “I believe that those of you who are interested in 
the ‘liberation’ of Kerala will come foreward as volunteers of 
this ‘liberation struggle’ determined to fight to the last.” 

P.T. Chacko is quoted, as having said; “If government 
are not prepared to put down violence, then the people will 
organize in self-defence.” 
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The above Communist pamphlet further points out that 
Panampilli Govinda Menon “openly appealed more than once 
to members of the civil service to disobey the- orders of the 
Government. He wanted the officers to act according to their 
own conscience, even if what their conscience dictates is not 
in conformity with the instructions of Government.” 

To this"charge the Opposition had this to say: 

(1) There is nothing wrong in an Opposition party trying 
to oust the ruling party from power, as long as this is done 
constitutionally. The spokesman of the Congress Party main¬ 
tain that Chacko's and Panampilli Govinda Menon’s statements 
have been misinterpreted. Their intention was not to advocate 
the violent overthrow of the Communist Government. Chacko 
had specifically said that the Communist ministry should be 
removed by ‘democratic methods.’ On the question of v/hat 
to do if ‘democratic methods’ were not available— 
according to Chacko and Menon, the people would then have 
to resort to other methods. But there was no possibility of 
this question arising in Kerala as long as the Centre 
was in the hands of those who believed in parliamentary 
democracy. 


(2) As regards agitation, the Opposition maintains that as 
long as it is peaceful, it is permissible. It is further held by 
Congress that the Communists in other States, being in opposi- 
sition, have resorted to fiercer agitations than the Opposition 
parties in Kerala have indulged in so far. To agitate against 
policies, which the Opposition considers harmful to the State, 
is the basic right of all political parties, and sometimes the 
only means to make the people’s voice heard. But in the agita¬ 
tional work, the Opposition admits, they cannot beat the Com¬ 
munists. Agitation in Kerala, they maintain started after the 
passing of the Education Bill. With a large section of the people 
of Kerala this Bill was unpopular. They voiced their felling of 
protest through mass meetings, representations and by sub¬ 
mitting memoranda. This had, it is argued, no effect on the 
Kerala Government. In a State where the Communists have 
a bare majority of two, it is the duty of the Government to 
pay heed to the feelings of the Opposition and achieve under¬ 
standing and harmony with their view point. This, the Oppo¬ 
sition says, was not done and the Education Bill was rushed’ 
through the various stages. A section of the people of Kerala 
who were opposed to the Bill ultimately had to resort to* 
‘peaceful agitation’ to make their voices heard. 
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(3) About incitement of civil-servants, Panampilli Govinda 
Menon said that the press had reported him incorrectly. 
He had never intended to incite the civil servants to disobey the 
Government. He had, on the contrary, maintained that civil 
servants should keep out of politics. It is only when, on 
certain moral issues, their conscience said that a particular policy 
of the Government was unjust, they should have the courage 
to resign their posts. They should, therefore, protest not on 
political grounds, but only on moral ones—and when 
they felt that they could not be participants in what was being 
done. This, he said, was a general principle applicable against 
all governments, and the decision rested with the individual 
alone. “No one”, Panampilli Govinda Menon continued, 
can give his unquestioned allegiance to an individual or 
to a government.” 

The second fear that arose in the minds of the 
members of the Communist Party was that the Opposition 
had started a “many fronted struggle” against the Com¬ 
munist Government. The charge was that the Opposition was 
inciting the masses to resort to violence and to intimidate Com¬ 
munist Party members. Three examples were given by the Com¬ 
munists to ‘substantiate’ their charge, v/z., the three agitations 
against the Communist Government that the Opposition had 
launched. These were: the Kuttanad boat fare agitation, the 
Sitaram Mill struggle, and the mass-meetings organized to pro¬ 
test against the Education Bill. In the first agitation, the students 
of Kuttanad area, as well as of Aleppey and Ernakulam, were 
involved against the Government. In the second case, some of 
the workers belonging to the INTUC were involved against 
the management of the Sitaram Mills, which is Government- 
owned. In the third case, an attempt was made by all the 
Opposition parties to create mass opinion against the Education 
Bill passed by the Kerala Government. We will examine 
the nature of the first two agitations in the next section. 


The third fear in the minds of Communist Party members 
arose out of the formation by the Opposition of volunteer orga¬ 
nizations. It is the contention of the Kerala Communists 
that, ever since May 1957 one month after they assumed power 
“the Opposition parties, especially the Congress, had encouraged 
the formation of semi-military volunteer organizations under 
various names like Shanti-Sena, Christophers, etc. The ins¬ 
tance is given of Father Vadakan, who is said to have made 
a call for the formation of a volunteer corps of 5 lakhs to 
fight the Communists. The Congress is said to have blessejd 
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his move. This appeared to the governments as trying 
to take the law into their own hands. The Communists 
also point out the following activities of the Opposition 
parties : 

(1) Organized mass-scale trespass into Government land 
at Kattampally. 

(2) Holding up and obstructing Minister’s cars. 

(3) Black flag demonstrations against Communist Ministers. 

The conclusion is drawn that “if any one is taking the law 
into his own hands . . it is the Congress Party and none else.” 

The Communists also declare that the two incidents which 
“unnerved” the Opposition and, so to say, made it resort to 
“foul” means were: (1) The Congress defeat at the Deviculam 
bye-election, which averted the fall of the Communist Ministry 
and (2) the passing of the Educational Bill. 


It is worth nothing here that the fear of each other engender¬ 
ed in both Communist and Opposition ranks had motivations 
that were similar in many respects. The main fear in both was 
that each wanted the other side to be ousted from power or 
be annihilated as a political force in the State. Each accused 
the other of taking the law into its own hands and of inciting 
its followers to violence and agitation. Both sides made the 
plea that when law and order failed they had to take to self- 
defence. Each blamed the other for the worsening of the law 
and order situation. Both suspected the intentions of each 
other and justified their respective acts on the ground that 
the other’s were far worse. This was a clash of wills made 
more intense by the fact that Kerala is practically equally divided 
between the Communists and non-Communists. What makes 
a difference in their respective strengths is that the Communists 
had the backing and support of the Government machinery. 


All this created a sense of insecurity and unrest which, in 
the middle of 1958, led to incidents of political murder, agitation, 
strikes, intimidation and police firings. In the next section we 
will take up the two major incidents that show the kind of agi¬ 
tation that was launched in Kerala against the Communist 
Government and the Communist reaction to it. We will also 
evaluate the responsibility of each side in these two incidents. 
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There have also been in Kerala two firings, one at Chandana- 
thope and the other at Munnar. There were a few casualties. 
The Government of Kerala instituted enquiries in both cases 
and their findings are available. There was one instance at 
Verandarapilly where Congress and Communist Jathas clashed 
with each other resulting in the death of five non-Communists. 
No enquiry was instituted into this incident. 

In the last section of this chapter I will state, in brief, the 
judgement of Chief Justice Sankaran on the Chandanathope 
firing, as it is of general relevance to the law and order situa¬ 
tion in Kerala. 


Insecurity and Unrest 

TN this section we will examine two major incidents resulting 
^ from the clash of wills we have talked about. We will 
examine these incidents in the following way: first we will 
state the Government case, i\e, the Communist point of view 
of that incident, then the Opposition point of view, and finally 
give our own assessment of the situation. This is not to say 
that there have been no other incidents in Kerala. Actually, 
since the formation of the Communist Ministry in April 1957 
there has been continuous strife. The necessity of keeping this 
study short precludes the consideration of other incidents. The 
analysis of the above two incidents suffices to show the nature 
of the conflict in Kerala, and the attitudes of the Opposition and 
the ruling party towards each other. 

The Sitaram Mills Dispute 

The Sitaram Mills is managed by the Government of Kerala 
as the result of a mortage. The Managing Board consists of 
two non-officials, a General Manager, and a few other Govern¬ 
ment officials, with the Collector of Trichur as Chairman. 

The Communist Version: The Communist version is that 
in July 1958 a new drive was made to speed up production, 
and it is said that a majority of the workers were in favour of 
it. Due to an accumulation of stocks of yarn, which had to 
be reeled in time, the management decided to transfer 12 
workers from the winding section to the reeling section. Seven 
of the twelve workers readily agreed to the transfer, but five 
of them, claiming to belong to the Labour Congress (INTUC) 
refused to work in the new section. An assurance was given to 
them that the transfer was only temporary and that their emolu¬ 
ments would not be reduced by it. The five workers refused 
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to do the new job assigned to them. It is argued by the Com¬ 
munists that Panampilli Govinda Menon demanded that the 
transfer order on the workers should be cancelled. The Com¬ 
munists believe that this was a denial of the management’s right 
to improve methods of production. According to Communist 
calculations, out of a total of 2,117 workers only 182 took part 
in the struggle, that followed. During the struggle, it is main¬ 
tained, production increased considerably. The Communists 
argue that they wanted to negotiate a settlement but the nego¬ 
tiations failed due to the recalcitrant attitude of the leaders of 
the Labour Congress. It is said that, under the guidance of 
Congress leaders like K.I. Velayudhan and Kochukuttan, 
“mass picketing” was started and these Congress leaders courted 
arrest in front of the Collectorate. Government then referred 
the matter for adjudication. In spite of this, two Labour 
Congress workers began a hunger strike. 

On July 27th, 1958 a settlement was reached between the 
Government and the Labour Congress leaders. According to 
the terms of the settlement the workers who were transferred 
from the winding section to the reeling section undertook to 
work in the reeling section till August 15th. The Government 
promised that there would be no victimization, that all discharg¬ 
ed workers would be taken back, and that all criminal cases 
arising out of this dispute would be withdrawn and sentences 
remitted. It is said that the Labour Congress also accepted the 
right of the management to employ workers in the way that 
would suit production best. 

The Cdngress Version: According to the Congress, the 
two non-officials on the Board of Management were Communists 
and they wielded powerful influence over the Manager of the 
Sitaram Mills. There ware two labour unions in the Mill, one 
affiliated to the INTUC and the other to the AITUC. The 
Congress view is that the leaders of the AITUC which is a 
Communist body, tried to wipe out the INTUC and take con¬ 
trol of the whole labour force there. The two non-official 
Communist members of the Board ultimately prevailed upon 
the General Manager of the Mill to transfer workers belonging 
to the INTUC from the winding section to the reeling section. 
The Congress says that the reason given by the Manager for 
this transfer was an accumulation of work in the reeling section. 
The Congress view is that the workers who were asked to change 
over were absolutely new to the work. They had been winders 
for the last ten years or more. It is said that there were at the 
time many temporary workers, experienced in reeling, available 
for the job. The Congress argument is that if the real object 
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of the transfer was the clearing of work in the reeling section, 
then there were other experienced workers available for it. If 
efficiency was the main criterion, why should the management 
of the Mill choose inexperienced people to experienced 
ones ? 

Apart from this, the Congress argues that there was 
another reason for its objection to transferring five inexperienced 
INTUC workers from the winding section to the reeling section. 
The workers were paid on a piece rate system in both sections. 
So that, if the workers experienced in winding for the last ten 
years were shifted to the reeling section, when they were inex¬ 
perienced in reeling, it would affect their emoluments, for then 
they would be able to do less piece work in the latter section 
than in the former. It is said that no assurace was given to 
the workers that they would not suffer by this change or that 
they would be sent back to their original section when the 
accumulated work in the reeling section was cleared. Above all, 
it is argued, the transfer order violated clause 9{a) of the 
Indistrial Disputes Act. 

On these grounds the Labour Congress leaders protested 
to the General Manager. But the protest was not heeded. 
Even the request for postponement of the transfer order was 
rejected. The workers who refused to be transferred from one 
section to another were dismissed. Negotiations with the 
General Manager proved futile and, when, the Conciliation 
Officer was informed about it, no reply came for months. Cong¬ 
ress maintains that there was no attempt at conciliation from 
the management or the Government side. 

Helpless and neglected, the INTUC workers began satya- 
graha at the Mill gate and also in front of the Collectorate. 
This went on for several days and 1,219 persons were arrest^ 
and imprisoned. The workers who offered satyargaha were dis¬ 
missed from the Mill, in violation of the standing orders. 

It is maintained that the public rallied on the side of the 
victimised workers. A committee of the public decided to take 
up their cause and started satyagraha at the Trichur Collec- 
torate. Pannampilli Govinda Menon had this to say on the 
object of the Satyagraha: “The peoples satyagraha at Trichur 
is for getting justice to the Sitaram workers. The satyagraha 
hopes to awaken the consciousness of the people to the dangers 
ahead of them, unless the tendency to bring Government under 
Party control is checked in time.” 
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After two and a half months, the Labour Minister agreed 
to refer the matter for adjudication. The Labour Congress, 
it is said, was willing to come to a reasonable settlement. 

On 27th July, 1958 a settlement was reached. The follow¬ 
ing were the terms of settlement: (1) All the discharged workers 
were to be taken back; (2) There would be no victimization; 
(3) The five workers agreed to work in the reeling section for 
ten days as a mark of respect to constituted authority; (4) For 
these days they would get the same wages as they used to get 
in the winding section; (5) The wages of the workers for the 
days of non-employment were to be settled later. 

After hearing the two sides we may now ask what was the 
struggle for? It has to be looked at from two aspects: first, 
as a labour dispute, and second as a political struggle. 

As far as labour dispute is concerned, the demand of 
the INTUC workers was clear-cut. They did not want the 
transfer of their members from the winding to the reeling section 
on grounds, first, that experienced men were available to 
work in the reeling section; second, the change-over of inexpe¬ 
rienced men to a new section would affect their emoluments, 
third, they did not know for how long a period they would have 
to stay in the reeling section; fourth, they wanted an assurance 
that if they were transferred to the reeling section they would 
be given the same emoluments as they would have got if 
they had stayed in the winding section; and fifth, that it was 
a labour dispute and should have been recognized as such. As 
far as it was an industrial dispute, the last four were the main 
points of dispute and on all these points the Government 
yielded in the end, except that the Government asked the five 
workers to work for ten days in the reeling section as a token 
of respect for constituted authority. 

The second aspect of the struggle was political. The Com¬ 
munists thought that it was a politically motivated struggle. 
The Congress also thought the same, although the motives 
assigned to each by the other were different. According to 
the latter, the intention of the Government was to wipe out 
the INTUC while the Communists thought that this was just 
a ruse to harrass the Government. 

A few questions arise on this subject that have not been 
answered in the Government’s statement. First, is it true that 
experienced workers were available to work in the reeling sec¬ 
tion? If they were, why were they not transferred to it? 
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Second, why was this dispute not accepted as a labour dispute ? 
Third, why were the workers not told how long they would 
have to work in the reeling section? Why were the workers 
not told in the beginning the emoluments they would draw after 
this transfer? The Communist version is that they had pro¬ 
mised there would be no reduction in emoluments. The 
Congress version denies that such a promise was given. What 
is the truth ? 

It is rather difficult to believe that the affected workers 
refused in the beginning the very conditions which were accept¬ 
ed by them later. Of course, the Communists wish to empha¬ 
size by this fact that the dispute was not so much industrial 
as political. As far as I can see, the main issue has to 
be decided by the answer to one question: Were there other 
experienced workers available to work in the reeling section or 
not ? If they were, what motivated the management to trans¬ 
fer inexperienced workers, belonging to the INTUC., to the 
reeling section in place of experienced ones ? The Congress 
answer is that the General Manager of the Mill was made to 
act thus by pressure from the two non-official Communist 
members of the Board. If this is true, then the whole struggle 
was politically motivated, as stated by Panampilli Govinda 
Menon. If on the other hand, no experienced workers were 
available and the five inexperienced IN TUC workers had to 
be transferred to clear up the accumulated work in the reeling 
section, then the issues were mainly industrial and could have' 
been settled earlier on that basis alone. Had certain assurances 
been given to the five workers, who were to be transferred, the 
struggle \^ould have ended earlier. 

The Kuttanad Boat-Fare Dispute 

The Communist Version: The boat-fare agitation was 
started to retain the concession of one- anna which, local 
students alleged, was available to them to travel in certain parts 
of Kuttanad. 

The Communists argue that this was never the case. Their 
information was that the one anna local fare concession existed 
only an a very limited number of boats and was available only 
to students attending certain specified schools.* The Communist 
argument is that this kind of concession could only apply as 
long as the boats were under different private ownep. Under 
that system each owner was free to allow the concession or not. 
When the boats were taken over by the Water Transport Cor¬ 
poration (in which the Government had a majority of shares), 
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a uniform rule had to be laid down. The Corporation decided 
that, instead of giving a one-anna concession to a few students, 
they would allow a concession of half the fare to all students 
throughout the area in which Corporation boats plied. The 
Communists maintain that this would have benefited the large 
majority of the students and only a few students (according to 
Communists, numbering not more than 80) would have had to 
pay slightly more. 

But this arrangement did not satisfy the students. 

Negotiations, therefore, started first between student repre¬ 
sentatives and the Collector (who was also the Chairman of the 
Corporation), and later between the Minister of Transport and 
Labour and the students. 

The Minister offered the students that, if after an enquiry, 
it was found that the one anna concession was generally pre¬ 
valent in the Kuttanad area, then the Government would 
consider its extension to all boats and would recommend to the 
Corporation accordingly. It is further maintained that at no 
time did the Government take “a stiff or unbending attitude."’ 
But, the Communists argue, in spite of all this, “a section of 
the students decided to continue the agitation.” From this 
it was concluded that these students were motivated, not by 
economic considerations, but by political ones, and were moved 
to action “by other forces” who then used the students’ agita¬ 
tion to further their own purposes. 

The students of Aleppey and Pulinkunnu areas came out 
of their classes and started direct action on July, 14th 1958. 
When the struggle gathered momentum and became intense, 
the Government made arrangements for maintaining law and 
order and for the normal running of educational insitutions. 
When the situation became serious, an order under Section 
144 “had to be imposed” in Aleppey, and ”a cane charge had 
to be resorted to against those who attempted to break the 
prohibitory order.” At this, a demand for public enquiry was 
raised. 

The students’ agitation, it is said by the Communists, gra¬ 
dually assumed more and more virulent forms. Picketing 
assumed the form of “physical assaults” on teachers and “loyal 
students”, breaking of windows, doors, tables, desks etc., state 
transport buses were attacked, their seats were torn open, glass 
panels broken and tubes and tyres punctured. The boats were 
obstructed and detained and, according to the Communists, 
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vulgar and provocative slogans were shouted against the Com¬ 
munist Ministers. At Aleppey, it is alleged, 2,000 students 
demonstrated in the streets of the town causing obstruction to 
the traffic. 

The Government says that it was in this light that Section 
144 was promulgated in Aleppey district. But the students 
violated this order. In many places even parents and guardians 
openly came forward blessing the students. 


The Communists believe that the Catholic Church, due to 
its opposition to the Education Bill, was behind the students 
agitation. They were, moreover, helped by other Opposi¬ 
tion parties. The Communists say that, “when battles 
fought in the name of workers at Trichur (Sitaram Mills), 
Aleppey and Fort Cochin did not produce the desired results, 
the students’ agitation was seized as an opportunity by the 
leaders of the Opposition.” The aim of the Opposition parties 
(R.S.P., P.S.P. and the Congress) was said to be to take over 
the leadership of the students’ agitation and launch a state-wide 
movement against the Government. It is pointed out that 
all the Opposition party leaders banded together and held 
meetings and demonstrations in support of the students’ agita¬ 
tion in Aleppey. The Communists point out that the K.P.C.C. 
called upon the Congress units in the state to render help and 
support to the students “should Government fail to do justice 
to them.” They also warned the people that the Communist 
Party, backed by the State, had started a“civil war”. The 
Opposition Party leaders formed an Action Council to deal 
with the situation, “as and when it developcd.”The Communists 
were astonished to note that the “Mahila” wing of the 
K.P.C.C. was the first to come out with a call for struggle 
against the Communist Government. The Communists maintain 
that the Congress tried to create the impression that a “war of 
liberation” was afoot in Kerala. 

The P.S.P., it is said, gave a call for a state-wide protest 
on 29th July and an all out agitation from the 30th onwards. 
The R.S.P. and the Congress Joined the campaign. This,- 
according to the Communists, led to violence and hooliganism. 
It is their contention also that students did not get involved 
in this agitation en masse. To quote them: “What really 
happened in most places was that students of certain institutions 
were actually encouraged by the Managements to leave their 
classes and they were further encouraged to roam about in 
the locality.” Certain institutions, mostly Catholic ones, are 
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named who are supposed to have encouraged the students to 
leave their classes. 

The police, it is maintained, had a hard time, specially when 
they had to deal with children who were “thrown into the fray,’’ 
These children, the Communists say, were placed in the fore¬ 
front of the disturbances. A large number of these children 
were arrested or caned. 

According to the Transport authorities, 100 buses were 
attacked and damaged. The total extent of the damage was 
about one lakh of rupees. 

The Communists argue that the Opposition parties, and 
specially the Congress, should have advised the students to 
desist from acts of violence and hooliganism, and point out that 
“not only did the opposition parties not utter a single word 
in condemnation of these violent activities, but on the other 
hand encouraged such activities by their active approval.** 

The Communists believe that, though the Opposition parties 
were ‘very happy” at the turn of events, there were others 
who were distressed by them. They felt that it was wrong 
on the part of students to agitate and they offered their 
services as mediators in the dispute^ To quote the Com¬ 
munists: “Shri Kelappan’s was the first powerful voice raised 
against these anti-social activities.” Kelappan’s words are 
quoted to the effect; “I remind the political parties behind this 
agitation that it is dangerous to use the students as powers 
in their political game.” 

Another prominent person who is said to have objected to 
the student agitation is His Grace the Mar Thoma Bishop. 
He is quoted as saying; “whichever group incites the student 
community as pawns in their game are inviting their own col¬ 
lapse.” K. Madhava Menon, former Congress Minister, is 
also said to have appealed to the students to abandon the path 
of violence. 

But all this, according to the Communists, had no effect 
on the Opposition Parties. On July 29th they joined together 
to observe a “protest day.” When the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment was challenged. Section 144 was put into force by the 
Government in tw^o taluks of Quilon and Trichur districts. The 
Communists say: “The police tackled the situation quite in 
keeping with Government’s declared policy of allowing full 
civil liberties.” 
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At this stage, at the request of the Congress President and 
Kelappan, the Chief Minister agreed to call an all-parties con¬ 
ference, The Government also invited to the conference leaders 
of the Students’ Action Council and non-party men, the most 
prominent being Kelappan himself. 

No settlement was reached at the conference, but the Chief 
Minister heard the views expressed and promised to inform the 
participants later of his Government’s decision. However, the 
Opposition parties, the Communists maintain, immediately 
issued a statement that the conference had failed. 

At this the Government promptly announced their decision 
in a Press Note. This said that the Government was prepared: 
(1) to appoint a judicial officer to enquire into and report whether 
students in the Kuttanad area enjoyed any general concession, 
whether the 50% concession allowed by the Water Transport 
Corporation was adequate and, if not, what other measures 
had to be taken to meet the students’ demand; (2) to allow 
the students in the Kuttanad area to travel free in Water Trans¬ 
port Corporation boats till the enquiry was over; (3) to declare 
a general amnesty to students who were involved in cases con¬ 
nected with the agitation; and (3) to institute a comprehensive 
judicial enquiry into the students’ agitation, including its origin, 
forms of action, development, activities of those responsible 
for it, measures taken by the Government to meet the situation 
and other relevant matters. 

The next day, on August, 3rd 1958, the students representa¬ 
tives, along with Kelappan, met the Chief Minister and agreed 
to withdraw the agitation on the basis of the Press Note. The 
Chief-Minister further assured them that the general amnesty 
would include withdrawal of all legal proceedings against students 
involved in the agitation, release of all prisoners in connection 
with the same, and concellation of all disciplinary action taken 
by tlie educational authorities and loss of attendance. 

The Congress Version: When we look at the Congress 
version, we find a different picture painted. 

The Congress maintains that the whole struggle started on 
a comparatively trivial issue, of only local importance, and that 
the struggle would not have spread to other parts of the state,, 
had it not been for the obstinate policy pursued by the Govern¬ 
ment and the recalcitrant attitude taken by the Ministers. 


The Congress view is that: 
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(1) The struggle was organized and led by the students 
themselves and that “no political party was behind it.” 

(2) The Minister for Transport and Labour refused to see 
- students representatives. 

(3) The students in Kuttanad (a backwater between Quilon 
and Cochin) wanted that the concession of I anna that 
they enjoyed should be retained by the Government-controlled 
Water Transport Corporation too. The Communist conten¬ 
tion that this concession was limited only to one or two schools 
in the area is not true. 

(4) For the first week or two, people, and specially the student 
community outside Aleppey district, did not consider this 
struggle to be anything serious. But the “whole atmosphere 
became suddenly tense when the police let loose violence on 
young students under the smoke screen of Section 144”. The 
police beat the students without the least provocation. These 
reports of students’ suppression gradually began to flow into the 
Congress office. 

(5) But, according to the Congress, this was not all. Com¬ 
munists came forward to act as “a second column to the police,” 
The Secretary of the State Communist Party is supposed to have 
called on his men to “suppress the students agitation by any 
means”. Certain instances are given of police and Communist 
collusion. It is said that “a policeman dragged a student 
through the public road, holding the legs with head hanging 
downwards, while the Communists ranged on either side pelted 
stones on his body and spat in his face.” At another place, 
it is said, a batch of students, including some girls, who were 
shut up by the police, were freed at 9 p.m. and asked to go 
home in pitch darkness. They requested the police officer to 
give shelter to them till morning. “But they thrust them into 
the road where a band of Communists were waiting for them.” 
These Communists, it is said, attacked the students who ran 
back to the lock-up. The police officer drove them away once 
again into the darkness. Such incidents, according to the 
Congress, were happening all over Aleppey district during the 
students struggle. 

(6) At this stage, the Congress maintains, the Students 
Action Committee took up the challenge. Students were 
roused to fury and everywhere joined the agitation. In addition 
to the 1 anna concession, they made two further demands: 
(a) the withdrawal of the prohibitory order, and, (h) an enquiry 
into the Aleppey incidents. The citizens of Ernakulam formed 
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a committee and a deputation under the leadership of Kutti- 
krishna Menon, former Advocate General of Madras State, 
waited on the Chief Minister. 

(7) To pave the way for a peaceful settlement the students 
agreed to suspend their agitation on certain conditions. But, 
according to the Congress, the Communist response was to 
characterize the students’ agitation as a political struggle, design¬ 
ed by the Catholic Church and Opposition Parties to pull down 
the Ministry, The Government therefore reiterated its firm 
determination to suppress the agitation by all means. 

(8) According to the Congress, the agitation spread like 
wildfire. The students refused to yield to threats or to inti¬ 
midation. On July, 23rd 1958, about 500 ‘tappers, 
rickshaw-pullers and bazaar porters,’ armed with daggers, 
lathis and other lethal weapons, marched through the 
streets under the Communist banner. The Congress version 
is that this “gang marched towards the direction in which a 
procession of the students was coming. Several students 
would have fallen dead on the road, but for the timely inter¬ 
vention of the police force, which was under the personal super¬ 
vision of Revenue Divisional Officer.” For this interven¬ 
tion, it is said, the officer was telegraphically transferred to 
Quilon as Sub-Treasury Officer. 

(9) on July 24th 1958, the KPCC met at Ernakulam and 
considered the situation. “They were convinced that the 
Government and the Communist Party were playing a bad game. 
Perhaps they were staging a dress-rehearsal of their long pro¬ 
claimed ‘civil-war.’ The K.P.C.C. asked the Government 
to end the students’ agitation and start negotiations. It also 
warned that “if the Government were not prepared to do that 
before the end of the month, the Congress would be compelled 
to intervene and take charge of the situation.” It also decided 
to observe July 29th as “Anti-Repression Day.” The Commu¬ 
nists, it is said, extended prohibitory orders to more taluks 
in Quilon and Trichur districts. . The Government and the 
Communist Party found themselves isolated. 

(10) At last the Government called an All-Parties Conference 
and invited the leaders of the Students’ Action Council and 
Kelappan to join in its deliberations. But the Conference dis¬ 
solved without arriving at any conclusion. The Cabinet, how¬ 
ever, met late at night and decided to concede all the demands 
of the students and something more. A Press Note conceding 
these demands was issued the same night (2nd August). On 
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3rd August, the students withdrew their agitation on the basis 
of the demands offered to them in the Press Note. 

One fact is indisputable: the Government had to give way 
completely to the students’ demands. Pending an enquiry 
about the general prevalence of a 1 anna boat-fare concessiorr 
in the Kuttanad area, the Government agreed not to charge any 
fare at all from the students. It also agreed to a general amnesty 
to students involved in the agitation. And it promised to insti¬ 
tute a judicial enquiry into the students’ agitation. 

What then was the whole fuss about ? Why did the Govern¬ 
ment not act earlier and concede these demands of the students? 
If the Government was sure of its case, it should have stuck 
to its point of view to the last. If it was not, it should have 
never allowed this movement to develop so far. The Govern¬ 
ment says that its position was never rigid: but the whole 
course of this agitation shows lack of flexibility on the Govern¬ 
ment side. It may be argued that the Government knew that 
its case was just and yet had to yield in face of overwhelming 
public opinion, that the technical issues in the dispute were mixed 
up with political issues. But even so, by meeting the students’ 
demands earlier, the Government could have finished the agi¬ 
tation, and could thus have denied the opportunity to the Oppo¬ 
sition parties to work up the students’ grievances. It would 
have also saved much ill-feeling against itself. There is no 
doubt that the Government’s long indecision was due to the 
question of prestige. It had committed itself to one position 
and was not willing to change it. When the first attempt w^as 
made at conciliation between the Minister of Transport and 
the students, the Minister refused to yield to the students’ 
demand unless and until an enquiry was made to find out 
whether the 1 anna concession was in general vogue in 
the Kuttanad area or not. If it was, then this concession was 
to be retained; if not, then the Government was to stick to 
its own proposal of giving a 50% concession to students using 
the boats of the Water Transport Corporation. Having stuck 
to this demand so fixedly, the Government had later to yield 
to all the demands made by the students. 

Again the Government miscalculated the force of the agita¬ 
tion. According to them, only 80 students were affected by 
this concession, but the number of students that took part in 
this agitation goes into thousands. The Government admits 
that Section 144 had to be imposed in certain areas. No Govern¬ 
ment imposes Section 144 for minor troubles nor resorts to 
cane-charges. On Government’s own account, large numbers 
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of students were involved in it. But the Communists argue 
that the students were incited by the Opposition parties and 
the Catholic Church for their own purposes. If this is so, then 
it shows that either the Communists had lost control over the 
students, or there were actual grievances of the students waiting 
to be exploited by the opposition parties to the latter’s advantage. 

Estrangement of Students: The main result of the student 
agitation was that a large section of the student community 
was alienated from the Communist Party. It must be remember¬ 
ed that the majority of the students in Kerala are Leftist (what¬ 
ever that may mean) and many of them had either supported 
the Communist Party or had been sympathetic to it. 
But after this agitation many of them veered away from the 
Communist Party. This is evident from the results of the 
various College Union elections, which were held after the boat- 
fare struggle was suspended. In Kerala, apart from the Students 
Federation, a Communist organization, no student body has 
an all-India alfiliation. The other student bodies are mainly 
local groups who, in many cases, have not even got an all- 
Kerala attiliation. This position is gradually changing. There 
are now three well-knit All-Kerala student bodies: the Kerala 
Students Union, whose President characterized it as ‘pro-Cong- 
ress,’ and added “can’t say exactly but that is what it comes 
to in fact;’’ the Independent Students’ Organization, which is 
in the main Pro-P.S.P., its President, Mohammed Ali, being 
a P.S.P. man; and the Kerala Students Federation, which is 
Communist and aligned to the All-India Students Federation. 
Apart from these three there a c many other local students t odies. 

The College Union election results show that, whereas for¬ 
merly the Communists had control over more than 30 unions, 
now they control less than 8 unions. This is a big set-back 
to Communist influence over the students. Moreover, I was 
told in Kerala by some of the Opposition leaders that, whereas 
formerly they found some difficulty in getting young people to 
work and canvass for them, now the position was much better. 
According to them, the younger people were coming out in 
greater numbers to support them and fight their cause. This 
has been a surprise to them. One thing is quite obvious. The 
exodus of the students from the Communist Party is not due to 
any special attraction of the Opposition parties, but to dis¬ 
satisfaction arising out of contradiction between Communist 
professions and Communist practice. This is again evident 
from the fact that the two non-Communist student organiza¬ 
tions are not affiliated with either the Congress or the P.S.P. 
They only feel that, if a choice had to be made, they would 
prefer the Congress or the P.S.P. to the Communist Party. These 
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two non-Communist bodies also call themselves “pro-demo¬ 
cratic and anti-Communist.’' The President of the Kerala 
Students Union thinks that the Congress is slightly more demo¬ 
cratic than any other party in Kerala, while the Independent 
Students Organization gives its democratic preference to the 
P.S.P. 

What is then the reason for this estrangement between the 
students of Kerala and the Communist Party ? Basically it 
is, as I have said, due to the growth of a feeling in them that 
Communist profession is incompatible with Communist practice, 
1 was told by some of the students that they had supported the 
Communists because they thought the Communists would be 
able to solve the problem of educated unemployment. Accord¬ 
ing to them, no attempt has been made by the present Govern¬ 
ment to solve this problem. But the final estrangement came 
after the two student struggles: the Kuttanad boat-fare dispute 
and the Ernakulam dispute between the students and the Govern¬ 
ment Bus Transport Authorities. Regarding this latter, it is 
said that Transport workers attacked students in Ernakulam. 
A complaint was made by the students to the Government autho¬ 
rities, but no action was taken. The students argue that the 
Communist Party had, before it came to power, stood for the 
protection of the interests of the students. But these two 
incidents showed that it did not much care for the students’ 
interests. The students were thus disillusioned by the perfor¬ 
mance of the Communist Government. This disillusionment 
is at the moment negative, based mainly on the feeling that 
the Communists have betrayed them. What positive form this 
discontent will take is not yet certain. But one thing is fairly 
clear. The students of Kerala are at present in a mood where 
they will join hands with any group or party that will oppose 
the present Government. But whether they will place their 
faith in another party is doubtful. That, of course, largely 
depends on what the other parties can offer them, both in 
ideology and in actual performance. The strength of a politi¬ 
cal party depends on its ability to attract the younger genera¬ 
tion to it. For it is the young that bring new ideas and vitality 
to a party. It is again the young that can provide the cadre 
of a political party. They have idealism, zest and a yearning 
to do something positive. But these basic qualities must be 
provided with a means to express themselves and thereby give 
their possessors a sense of fulfilment. They must be given 
both responsibility and guidance. Without their basic energy 
a political movement is dead. The young people have so far 
been the strength of the Communist movement in Kerala. This 
source of strength has now been lost to a considerable extent by 
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the Communist Party of Kerala. * 

The Communist Parly's loss of the younger generation does 
not necessarily mean that the latter have shifted their allegiance 
to the Congress or the P.S.P. This has not been so in Kerala. 
As I have said, the students in Kerala are at the moment dazed 
and confused. Some are willing to work for the Congress, or 
the P.S.P., or the R.S.P. But they have not, to any extent, 
joined these organizations. It is this young element which 
wants a certain change both in organization and ideology of the 
Congress movement before they finally commit themselves to it. 

They may, for all we know, be the source of that change. 
But they themselves are at the moment not clear what new form 
the old Congress should take. They are looking for a new ideo¬ 
logy which will both satisfy their humanitarian instincts and 
help to solve their material difficulties. At the moment, they 
feel that an ideology is necessary for a political movement and 
for their own political commitment. Vaguely they have an idea 
that it must be ‘progressive’, and by that, I think, they mean that 
it should appt'A to their sense of idealism. But what they want 
—and it is significant—is not only a vision, but certain results 
emerging from such a vision. No student in Kerala can avoid 
being concerned with this practical aspect, for it directly affects 
each and everyone of them. A few of these young people have 
canalized their urge for doing good into the Sarvodaya movement. 
These young people who have joined the Sarvodaya movement, 
are dedicated men, but their field of action is limited. Their 
amorphous and vague desire for action has not been fully cana¬ 
lized. Unless the political parties in Kerala can give this younger 
generation responsibility and a sense of a common stake in the 
destiny of our country, they will remain frustrated and a source 
of irritation, if not danger, to every political party and specially 
to the one in power. 

These then are some of the reasons for the alienation of the 
students of Kerala from the Communist Party. The Kuttanad 
boat-fare dispute was not the only cause, but it gave a final touch 
to the disappointment with the Communist party that was 
already brewing among the students. Basically, the Kuttanad 
dispute was a show of strength between the Communists and the 
students and though the Opposition parties later joined the fray, 
it can be argued that the students used them for their own pur¬ 
poses, just as these parties used the students for theirs. The 
struggle ended in a victory for the students. 

There is one point on which the Government did not fulfil 
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its promise given to the students at the time of the settlement. 
The Government promised to make a judicial enquiry into the 
origin, growth and facts of the struggle. The students were 
keen about this, for they maintained that they were harshly 
and unjustly treated both by the police and Communist 
Partymen. The Government and the Opposition parties 
were keen on this enquiry for different reasons: the former 
to refute the charge of ill-treatment of the students by its 
own men, and the latter to substantiate that charge. A judicial 
enquiry would have clarified some of the issues of the struggle, 
but it never took place. The reason for this default on the 
part of the Government is not clear. If its record was straight, 
it had nothing to fear from such an enquiry. No one outside 
the Government knows why the enquiry did not take place. 
This has increased and intensified the grievances of the students 
against the present Government. 

It is appropriate here to quote a recent statement of Kelap- 
pan, the Sarvodaya leader of Kerala, who played an important 
role in the settlement of the Boat-Fare Dispute. He says: 
“the two recent incidents in which 1 had a chance to intervene, 
have taught me some lessons. One has to be very cautious 
to deal with a Government which has scant regard for justice. 
I speak of the two student struggles in which I interfered. 
I am now posing the question to myself. Was it not the fear 
of spreading agitations that forced the Government to con¬ 
clude an agreement? Following settlement, the struggles 
have already become a past affair. The important term in the 
agreement, that of instituting a judicial enquiry, has been 
dropped. The inference from this is none other than that 
poor and unorganized sections will never receive justice. The 
result of this will only be the growth of grudges and ill-feeling 
and also the development of an organized struggle.” 

The Chandanathope Judgement 

^HIS is one of the two judicial enquiries that have been 
^ completed into the various firing incidents in Kerala. 
Chief Justice Sankaran conducted this inquiry. jHlis findings 
have a special relevance to the law and order situation in 
Kerala and need a dispassionate study by all the political par¬ 
ties in the State and by the public in general. 

Chief Justice Sankaran points out that the defiance of the 
workers at Chandanathope is not a stray incident, that the 
incidence of such happenings has of late increased in 
Kerala. His remarks need quoting at full length and 1 have 
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done so right through. He says: “Such defiance has become 
a common feature of present-day agitations by the working 
class in general. Wherever they find that there is difficulty 
in getting their demands—good or bad—conceded through 
proper and legitimate means, they think of coercing the manage¬ 
ment first by strike or even hunger strike and then by picketing. 
When the strike is launched, they will adopt all means in their 
power to prevent the other section of the workers from ex¬ 
ercising their fundamental right of peacefully carrying on the 
work. All unlawful activities such as obstruction, inti¬ 
midation and assault and other forms of violence will then be 
carried on in the name of picketing. Very soon a situation 
will arise which will compel the authorities to interfere for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order. So-called pickets will 
then form against the police and defy all their lawjful orders.” 

Chief Justice Sankaran next points out that these things have 
been happening in Kerala since “the advent of our democracy” 
and that such agitations were encouraged and supported 
by “one or more of the political parties interested in exploiting 
the situation to their advantage.” He says that such agita¬ 
tions have had a most harmful effect on the youth of ^our coun¬ 
try. It has imbued in them defiance of law and authority. He 
blames, in some measure or other, all political parties in the 
country for this situation, and points out the strange phe¬ 
nomenon that the leading men of the country, who come out 
at the last moment to bring about some amicable understand¬ 
ing, propose a kind of settlement which generally ends in “the 
condonation of all the misdeeds of the unruly elements.” 
This, Chief Justice Sankaran says, has the undoubted effect 
of encouraging the repetition of such misdeeds. He says that 
agitation by workers and students may be helpful to a political 
party, but for the larger interest of the nation, and in particular 
of workers and students themselves, it decidedly is not so. He 
advocates that the political parties should make “a solemn de¬ 
claration” that they would not encourage students and wor¬ 
kers to defy law and authority, and that they would try to 
redress their grievances by constitutional and peaceful means. 
Democracy as practised in India provides means for safeguard¬ 
ing their rights. But at the same time, they must be made to 
realize that they have to respect the fundamental rights of others 
and also limitations on the methods that they can adopt for 
securing their legitimate rights. In other words, “it is high 
time that the workers are made to realise that they are not 
entitled, in the name of picketing, to commit all sorts of penal 
offences against others. If this position is clearly understood, 
the chances of labour agitations taking a violent turn could be 
minimized to a very large extent.” 
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He then says that, in the past, the cases of workers who 
took part in such violent agitations were often withdrawn from 
the courts. This emboldened the workers to continue com- 
miting such acts with impunity. Chief Justice Sankaran says, 
“favoured treatment of this kind is bound to have a dangerous 
effect on those who have committed such offences. . . ” 

The next point Chief Justice Sankaran raises is about par¬ 
dons and remissions. These granted in favour of convicts, 
he says, are bound to destroy the deterrent effect of convictions 
and sentences by courts of law. This right of pardon is con¬ 
ferred on the Governor of the State by Article 161 of the Con¬ 
stitution. Such powers are also conferred by sections 401 
and 402 of the Code of Criminal Procedure on the State Go¬ 
vernment. There is a convention that these reserve powers 
should be exercised in very rare and exceptional cases. But 
Chief Justice Sankaran is of the view that successive gover nments 
have been freely exercising these powers during the last 10 
years. Granting pardons and remissions in favour of a very 
large number of prisoners, he says, is usually partial and is a 
kind of “legalized discrimination.” He adds: “There is al¬ 
ways the risk of motives being imputed to the exercise of 
these powers by a democratic Government. In a democratic 
set up, the Government will be run by the party in power. Grant¬ 
ing of pardons and remissions by such a Government will 
generally be viewed with suspicion by the Opposition parties 
and they may even accuse the Government of having done so 
in the interests of the party to which the Government 
belongs.” Again, “it will be extremely dangerous to bring 
about a situation which would enable the followers of a politi¬ 
cal party to entertain a feeling that those among them who 
happen to be convicted and sentenced for criminal offences 
can easily get pardons and remissions when their party comes 
into power. Such a feeling will encourage them inevitably 
to resort to all forms of violence to achieve the^r ends. 
I wish that such dangerous possibilities are fully realized by 
all political parties in the country and a joint effort made by 
all of them to induce Parliament to make suitable amendments 
to the Constitution and the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
to delete Article 161 of the Constitution and Sections 401 and 
402 of the code of Criminal Procedure.” It is the opinion 
of Chief Justice Sankaran that only the President of India, 
by power conferred on him by a: tide 72 of the Constitution, 
should be able to grant pardons and remissions of sentences 
in very deserving and exceptional cases. 
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Assessment of Communist Rule 

THE first question that arises is on what basis are we to 
^ make the assessment? There are three ways of doing it: 
to compare the Communist regime with the Congress 
and the P.S.P. regimes in Kerala; to see in what way the Com¬ 
munists hav3 been able to solve the basic problems of that State; 
or to ascertain to what extent the Communists have been able to 
live up to their own promises. We have chosen the third criterion 
for the reason that a Government, apart from anything else, 
should be judged by its own reckoning. Promises are usually 
made in the belief that they can be implemented and a political 
party mifst be Judged by how far it fulfils its expectations of 
itself. The Communists in Kerala have also said that their 
party should be judged by the promises it has made to the Kerala 
people. The first two criteria of assessing the Communist 
rule can be very enlightening, but have been rejected for two 
reasons: firstly, to compare the Communist regime with the 
previous Congress or P.S.P. regimes will require as detailed a 
study of the latter as has been made of the former; secondly, 
to assess the Communist record only in accordance with the 
basic problems of Kerala will be patently unfair to the Com¬ 
munists or to any other Government in Kerala because the basic 
problems of Kerala are so serious that no party could have hoped 
to solve them in the short time it remained in power. 

Communist Assessment of their own Achievments 

Let us first take a look at what the Communist Govern¬ 
ment itself claims to be its achievements during the two years 
that it has been in power. We shall refer the reader to two 
articles by the Chief Minister of Kerala, in the New Age Weekly 
(April 1958 and April 1959), wherein he states what his Govern¬ 
ment has actually been able to do. 

It is the contention of the Kerala Chief Minister that the 
greatest obstacle to the proper functioning of the Communist 
Government was the existence of certain barriers between it 
and the mass of the people belonging to Opposition parties. 
He maintains that a successful attempt has been made to re- 
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move some of these barriers. To quote Namboodiripad: ‘Tf 
1 am asked to name the biggest single achievement of the 
Government of Kerala during the first year of its office, 1 would 
not mention Agrarian Reforms, the new Police policy, the 
Education Bill etc. . . . But far more significant than them 
all is the fact that the first year of the Communist Government 
in office has begun breaking the barrier between the Com¬ 
munists, and the large mass of people belonging to other parties 
who have the same national objective as the Communist Party— 
the objective of building a Socialist India." 

We may ask here two questions: one, what were these 
barriers and second, what were the attempts made by the Com¬ 
munist Government to overcome them? 

Namboodiripad considers the main barriers to be: 

(1) the Opposition’s belief that the Communist faith is alien 
to Indian national traditions and values; 

(2) the Opposition’s fear that the coming into power of the 
Communists will endanger religion; that the ‘sanctity of 
temples, churches and mosques will be violated and all that the 
religious people hold dear would be lost’; 

(3) further that the coming into powder of the Communist 
Party would mean ‘the beginning of the end of the nation’; and 

(4) the Opposition’s belief that the Communist Government 
will not work in the spirit^underlying our Constitution, because 
it considers the Indian Constitution to be alien to its faith. 

Namboodiripad claims, by pointing to his Government’s 
one year record, that the Communist Government of Kerala 
is national, democratic (in the sense that it is at present 
understood in India) and socialist. And he tells the Opposition 
parties that there are, “common national objectives" for the 
sake of which all parties that are socialist-minded should unite. 

To the question that the Communist Party is playing the 
constitutional game both because it serves their present purpose 
and because at present there is no other way out for them, 
the Centre being in the hands of a party different from their 
own, Namboodiripad says: “We Communists never want 
our party as such to come to power, either at the Centre or even 
in the States: what we aim at is the coming to power of a 
United Front or, if you like, a coalition of all those parties and 
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elements in our public life who accept the objective of Socialism 
and want to work for its realization.” He argues that such a 
coalition—including Communists at one end and the large mass 
of Congressmen at the other—would “prevent the Communists^ 
from acting in the way in which the anti-Communists say the 
Communists want to act.” He says, first, that his party is as 
good as any other in the sense that it is national, democratic 
and socialist. He claims further that his party is more efficient 
than any other party, for it is actually carrying out policies which 
are not its own. He argues that the Communist Government 
has done more for the common people of Kerala than was done 
by any previous Government. 

But, at the time of writing the above article (April 1958) 
Namboodiripad’s Government had enacted none of its major 
reforms, they were only at the intentional stage. The reforms 
that had been enacted upto that time were mainly two: 

(1) The Anti-eviction Bill and 

(2) the new Police policy. The Education Bill had also 
been drafted and passed for the first time through the Kerala 
State Assembly. We will see later in what way these reforms 
were, as the Communists say, ‘progressive.’ 

We may now ask the second question: What were the 
attempts made by the Communist Government to remove the 
barriers that existed between the Communists and the mass of 
the people? ^ 

These attempts can be summed up# under two general heads: 
first, the willingness of the Communist Party and the Com¬ 
munist Government to work within the limits set by the Indian 
Constitution; and second, the willingness of the Communist 
Government to carry out the Congress programme. By the 
first, the Communists claim to show that they have become 
respectable, and are willing to forego for the time being the 
class conflict, revolution, dictatatorship of the party, na¬ 
tionalization of the means of production and distribution, and 
other basic principles of their Communist philosophy. Nam- 
boodiripad emphasizes that his Government “has worked strict¬ 
ly within the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” As regards 
the second, Namboodiripad points to the similarities between 
his Government’s intended reforms and those desired by the 
Congress. He says that the Communist Government’s Ag¬ 
rarian Relations Bill is based on the proposals made by the 
Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee and Planning Com¬ 
missions’ Land Reform Panel, that their Education Bill is to 
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a large extent taken from the Bill prepared by Panampilli Go- 
vinda Mcnon when he was Congress Chief Minister; that the 
Panchayat Bill is based on Balwant Rai Mehta’s Report on 
Administrative Reforms and so on. 

But the Opposition Parties do not accept all this as evidence 
of change of heart in the Communist Party. They charge 
that the Communist Government is working according to the, 
letter of the Constitution, but not according to its spirit, 
that the Communist Government is protecting and safeguarding 
the interest of Communist Party members alone at the expense 
of others, that the Government is building the Communist 
Party of Kerala both financially and in other ways. To sub¬ 
stantiate their charges they point out instances like the release 
of political prisoners—which benefitted the Communists 
largely; the new Police policy which by neutralizing the Police 
increased the power, stature and prestige of the Communist 
Branch Secretary; the establishment of Cooperative Societies, 
like the Labour Contract Co-operative Society and the Toddy 
Tappers Cooperative Society which under the name of coopera¬ 
tion has benefited only the Communists; and finally the pass¬ 
ing of the Education Act, which has directly hit the interests 
of the Christians in Kerala who are by and large anti-Com- 
munist. 

The point is made that the barriers between the Communist 
Government and the mass of the people have not yet been 
broken down, as stated by Namboodiripad; on the contrary they 
have bcen%aised higher. According to the Opposition view¬ 
point, the people of Kerala are sharply divided into two camps, 
the Communists and the non-Communists. “The Communists 
are the elect and can act arbitrarily. The non-Communists 
are at their mercy and have no rights. The administrative 
apparatus is subservient to the interests of the Communist 
Party.” The general complaint is that the Communist Go¬ 
vernment is not functioning according to the spirit of the de¬ 
mocratic Indian Constitution and the fear is widespread 
that it is using constitutional means to entrench itself per¬ 
manently in power. 

If this is so—and the Opposition view is quite firm about 
it—then the contention of the Chief Minister of Kerala that 
during the first year of Communist rule barriers between it and 
the people belonging to the Opposition parties have been 
broken down is not true. 

In April 1959 E.M.S. Namboodiripad gave a fresh assess¬ 
ment of his Government’s two years of rule in Kerala. This 
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time the emphasis was on the success of the Communist 
Government in giving a stable government to Kerala. 

It must be remembered that only one previous govern¬ 
ment had lasted for more than two years—T.K.N. Pillai’s 
Congress Ministry had lasted for 28 months. To explain it, 
Namboodiripad says that T.K.N. Pillai’s Ministry “stands on 
a different footing, because Shri PiJlai was the head of the last 
Ministry in the State of Travancore and the first Ministry in 
Travancore-Cochin. Hence, though he continued as Chief 
Minister for nearly 28 months, his Chief Ministership should 
be divided into two Ministries (one of about nine months 
and the other of a year and a half). It should be further noted 
that the life of the present Ministry is now approaching that of 
the combined life of two ministries headed by Shri Pillai.” 
Thus, according to the Chief M’nlster of Kerala, the Communist 
Ministry has beaten the record of every single Ministry that had 
existed in Kerala so far. This, he says, has changed the general 
feeling, long prevalent among the people, that Congress alone 
c.)uld provide a stable government in the State. 

It is clear why Namboodiripad emphasizes this fact. In 
a State like Kerala—which since 1947 has had a succession of 
seven ministries, and two periods of President's rule (1953-54 
and 1956-57)—instability of governments had become a part 
of the political life of the State. By pointing out the instabi¬ 
lity of the Congress Ministries, Namboodiripad was specifically 
alluding to some special malaise in the Congress body. And 
he claims that the people of Kerala concluded that “for the 
purpose of providing a stable government in the State of 
Kerala, the Congress should be reduced to a minority." 

How far did the 1957 elections reflect this conclusion of the 
people of Kerala? It must be pointed out here that the Com¬ 
munists came to power on a minority vote and formed a govern¬ 
ment with the help of five Independents, with a precarious 
majority of two in the Assembly. That is why the Devicolum 
bye-election was of crucial importance to both the Communist 
and the Opposition parties. Two appeals for bye-election are 
still pending with the Supreme Court. One of them relates to 
a Communist seat. If a study were made of the election results 
of 1957, it would be found that in only 32 constituencies did 
the Communists secure an over-all majority. In the remaining 
28 constituencies they had secured only a bare majority because 
the Opposition parties had split the votes. Even the Com¬ 
munists had been surprised at their electoral victory m these 
constituencies. These conditions do not indicate stability of a 
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government. The present strength of the Communists lies in 
their tight discipline and the fact that they have been able to keep 
the five Independents allied to them. The main reason for the 
stability of the Communist government is the disunity of 
the opposition forces. The factions within the Congress 
party, as Namboodiripad rightly points out, led to its defeat; 
the factions and disunity among the Opposition parties led to a 
Communist victory. Communist hopes lie in the continuation 
of this disunity. 

By the end of the second year of Communist rule no major 
reforms other than the Anti-eviction Bill, the new Police Policy 
and the Education Bill had been enacted. Namboodiripad 
considered the breaking of barriers between the Communist 
Party and the mass of people belonging to the Opposition parties, 
and the giving of a stable government to Kerala, as his Govern¬ 
ment’s main achievements. We have seen that he is wrong in 
thinking that these barriers have been broken down (we are not 
now concerned whose fault it is) and that the stability of 
his Government is precarious. 

Our Assessment 

T ET us now examine how far the Communist Government 
^ has been able to fulfill its election manifesto? The reader 
is referred to the summary of the Communist election manifesto 
given in Chapter 11 section A. Let us deal with it point by point 
and mention in brief what has so far been actually achieved. 

An Election Manifesto is only one way of influencing people 
and winning elections. There are so many other factors that 
play their part. And one of these other important factors is 
the general dissatisfaction of people with the ruling party. This 
dissatisfaction may be real or imaginary, but people usually 
act on what they believe to be unsatisfactory rather than on 
whether it is actually unsatisfactory. Therefore in the study of 
politics, the role of a myth is of crucial importance. The im¬ 
portant poin of a myth is to generate dissatisfaction or to 
capitalize on an already existing dissatisfaction with the ruling 
party. In a parliamentary democracy parties often win elec¬ 
tions on such a negative vote, and it is for this re son that most 
of the parties elected to power can be thrown out of ofllcc. 
A positive vote is given only if there is agreernent on a distinc¬ 
tive programme, an adherence to a active faith. 

In Kerala the people were fed up with the wrangles within 
the Congress party, which had resulted in unstable governments 
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and the Congress had lost its old prestige in the eyes of Keralites. 
The absence of a stable government had led to neglect of the 
chronic economic problems, which in turn had led to the growth 
of general dissatisfaction with the Congress and a general feeling 
of disappointment and frustration among the people. The 
people had felt that the Congress should first set its own house 
in order, before they could give their votes to it. 

During the elections of 1957, the Communist Party canalized 
this discontent to its own advantage. It made a most effective 
point that the Congress was inherently incapable of giving 
a stable government, and this had an immediate effect on the 
minds of the people for they were waiting for some party to 
say this. ‘Inherently incapable’ was a Communist propaganda 
slogan, but it fitted in with the general feeling. 

The next move on the part of the Communist Party was 
to make these discontented people ask: if the Congress is 
incapable of providing a stable government, which other party 
is capable of doing so? The first response of the people was 
‘none’, for no other party, including even the Communists, 
was strong enough to form a government by itself. There 
was a general feeling in Kerala at that time that the next govern¬ 
ment would have to be formed out of a coalition of the Left 
parties for the simple reason that there were and still are no 
Right parties in Kerala. The next question posed was: Can 
the Left parties unite? Of this there was little chance for there 
were basic differences in the outlook of these Left parties, viz. 
the Communist Party, the P.S.P. and the R.S.P. The question 
that arose next was that, if the Left parties could not unite to 
form a government, which party among them was well or¬ 
ganized, had a definite programme and which, however slight 
the chance, could form an alternative government to that of the 
Congress? Those among the people of Kerala who were dis¬ 
satisfied with the Congress and who were not yet committed 
to any party or ideology as such, decided to vote Communist, 
as it was the best-organized of the Left parties. But even this 
preference would not have brought the Communists to power 
were it not for the fact that the Opposition parties remained 
disunited. In the circumstances of 1957, it is well to remember, 
it would have been a miracle if they could have become united. 

This dissatisfaction with the other parties was then effectively 
canalized by the Communist Party by the adoption of a pro- 
granime of positive action laid down in the Communist Party’s 
election manifesto. It promised to provide everything to every¬ 
body, and raised the hopes of meeting substantially the problems 
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of the State. It decidedly had raised the expectation of tlie dis¬ 
contented elements and succeeded in attracting them to the 
Communist Party’s programme. It therefore becomes impor¬ 
tant for us to see how far this election manifesto has been 
implemented. 

New Industries 

Let us first start with the establishment of new industries. 
The election manifesto says that it will establish new industries 
and thus provide full employment. What has been the Com¬ 
munist Government’s record in this field? 

It has totally failed to provide Kerala with any major industry 
in the public sector. This is what Namboodiripad has to say 
in the New Age Weekly (April 1959); “Kerala does not have even 
a single scheme under heavy industries in the public sector.’’ 
They were hoping that the centre would help them by sanction¬ 
ing the second ship-building yard at Cochin. 

What about the private sector. To quote Namboodiripad 
again : “Kerala has not been lucky to get even a single indus¬ 
trial undertaking in the private sector also.” The Centre’s reply 
is that it cannot force priyate businessmen to invest in a parti¬ 
cular State. The private sector determines its policy according to 
various considerations as the availability of raw materials, the 
labour and transport situation, the attitude of the Government, 
the general law and order situation etc. To satisfy these re¬ 
quirements is largely the responsibility of the State Government. 
The Communist Government of Kerala has often blamed the 
Centre for its own shortcomings. In this case also they have 
put the blame on the Centre. 

The Communist Government of Kerala wants that the Cen¬ 
tral Government should suggest to the private sector the 
location of the industry at the time of granting the license. The 
Chief Minister of Kerala thinks that, as the finest clay is obtained 
in Kerala, some allied industries could be started in the State, 
But what the industrialist, who gets a licence, is likely to do 
is to start the factory at any place that suits him and take the raw 
material he wants from Kerala. Namboodiripad asks, “what 
amenity is it that Kerala lacks for starting any such factory?” 
and himself answers it by saying : ‘nothing.’ But if all the ame¬ 
nities were available to the industrialists in Kerala, how is it 
that they have preferrred to start their factories far away from 
the place where raw material > are available in abundance? 
There must be some reason persuading the industrialists to 
forego the advantages that the proximity of raw materials gives. 
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The Kerala Government should ask itself the question: why 
has it so far failed to attract the private sector to invest in 
Kerala? Obviously the answer t 3 it lies with the Kerah*Govern¬ 
ment. An indistrialiit has no political scruples as such. If 
favourable avenues were open to him of making profits, he would 
not easily have foregone them. The major concern of an 
industrialist ii to see that there is no hindrance to the process 
of production, for on that depends largely the amount of profit 
he can make. The major element that may hinder production 
is labour trouble. Kerala has been notorious for laboar unrest. 
And this fear, as the writer found during his tour of Kerala, 
is deeply entrenched in the minds of private investors there. 
The investors, both in Kerala and outside, feel that their in¬ 
vestments may not be secure. In other v/ords, they doubt the 
Communist Government’s ability and desire to provide them secu¬ 
rity of their investment. They fear that once the industries are 
established, and have started working well, they will be taken 
over by the state and meanwhile labour will harass them 
unceasingly. 

Who can remove these fears? Only the Communist Govern¬ 
ment of Kerala. But its election manifesto proclaimed loudly 
the nationalization of plantations. If the Government’s 
policy is to nationalize major industiies, why should the private 
sector invest in the state? And in that case, hovv can the Com¬ 
munist Government blame industrialists for their tardy response? 
We are not concerned here with the question whether nationaliza¬ 
tion is good in itself or not. Our purpose is merely to point 
out that if certain consequences flow from a given government 
policy, the Government cannot turn round and blame others 
for these consequences. 

The Communist Government has to some extent realized 
that the initiative in this matter must come from the Go¬ 
vernment. In response to this realization, they have drafted a new 
Industrial Relations Bill. Its aim is to protect the industrialist 
f^rom any harassment from the side of labour. It is supposed 
to give “statutory force to the code of discipline evolved at the 
Nainital conference.” The Government hopes that by this 
Bill ‘peace in industry’ will be kept, and this will encourage the 
reluctant industrialist to invest in Kerala. The full provisions 
of the Bill are not yet available. 

But there have been some rumblings within the Communist 
Party against sacrificing, what is termed, the interests of the 
workers for the sake of safeguarding the interests of the indus¬ 
trialists. 
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There is a paradox here for the Communists. If the Com¬ 
munist Party asks the workers to stop their agitational activity, 
it will affect the fortunes of the Party adversely. But if it 
is not stopped, and the tension between labour and the in¬ 
dustrialist is allowed to continue, it will adversely affect both 
the setting up of new industries and productivity. Communism 
usually thrives in a situation of chaos and misery. Agitational 
work is, therefore, of primary importance to the strengthening 
of the Party. It is doubtful whether keeping peace in industry 
will benefit the Communist Party. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that if the above Bill helps to attract the private sector 
to Kerala it will be in the interests of the people of that State. 
What line the Communist Government will ultimately take 
is uncertain. Whether they can protect the interests of the 
workers along with those of the industrialist is to be seen. The 
difference that arose between the Kerala Government and the 
Communist Party on the issue of a contract with the Birlas is 
fresh in the minds of the Communists. In this case the Govern¬ 
ment gave considerable concessions—at the expense of wor¬ 
kers—to the Birlas to start a rayon-pulp factory in Kerala. The 
Party objected to these concessions. The factory has not so 
far been started and it is not clear what are the reasons for 
this delay. 

It is obvious that, without an increase in produUivity and 
setting i p of new industries, the condition of the people of 
Kerala cannot be improved. Of course there is the danger 
for the Communists that, if the workers get their share of in¬ 
creased prosperity, they may lose their revolutionary fervour. 

Employment 

What about the employment situation? This problem 
is connected with the industrialization of the State. As the 
Kerala Government has not succeeded in setting up major 
industries in Kerala, either in the public or in the private sector, 
the problem of unemployment has remained as acute as before! 
Actually it has worsened for the following reasons: 

(a) There has been a tremendous increase in the population 
of Kerala. Between 1941 and 1951 the population of Malabar 
increased by 19.1% and that of Travancore-Cochin by 23%. 
Whereas in 1951 the population of Kerala was 1,35,00,000, in 
1959 it had reached 1,50,00,000. In seven years there 
has been an addition of more than 15,00,000 of people in the 
population, i.e, an addition of roughly 2,00,000 births every 
year. With no new industries, thii surplus population will 
further aggravate the unemployment situation. 
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(h) Kerala not only had no new major industries, but 
even some of those that were in existence had to be closed down. 
There were six industrial estates in Kerala; two of them had to 
be abandoned because they had been running at a heavy loss. 
Again, some of the existing factories had to be closed down, 
throwing thousands out of employment. Answering a sup¬ 
plementary question put by T.O. Bava (Congress), Labour 
Minister T.V. Thomas had to admit in the Assembly that 50 
factories had been closed down since the Communist Govern¬ 
ment took over and that, as a result, 7,803 men had been thrown 
out of employment. 

Thus, with the increase in population, with the establish¬ 
ment of no new industries, and even the closing down of those 
that were in existence before, the problem of unemployment 
has become much worse than it ever was before. The Gover¬ 
nor, in his address to the Legislative Assembly in 1958, had to 
admit that “the employment possibilities had shrunk and were 
progressively shrinking.” In his address to the Assembly in 
1959, the Governor again admitted that no improvement in the 
field of industrialization or in the field of employment situation 
is visible. The Industries Minister, though less pessimistic, 
admitted that in industrial progress and the employment situa¬ 
tion “no substantial results have been achieved so far.” 

Wage Increases 

The next point in the Communist election manifesto is the 
promise to give an immediate rise to the workers to the tune of 
25% of present (1957) wages. What has been done by the 
Communist Government in this field? This policy was to have 
been implemented immediately. There has been no instance 
of any governmental action in the matter so far. Even the 
AITUC (Communist trade union organization) did not put 
forth this as a demand on a State level, nor has it succeeded in 
obtaining for the workers any substantial increase in their 
wages in any of the industries. We are not here concerned 
whether a 25% wage increase is either desirable or practical. 
Our aim is to compare Communist performance with Communist 
promises. 

It is also worth remembering that, when the Communist 
Party was in opposition, it agitated against previous Ministries 
on the question of giving 12 J% of the annual wages as bonus, 
irrespective of profit or loss to the industrialists. What has 
the Communist Government done on this question, when in 
power? The AITUC now recommends that the bonus—as 
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a deferred wage—be fixed at 8^% as against 12J% promised 
by the Communist party’s election manifesto, this question 
has not yet been resolved. Negotiations are still going on and 
it is said that, if the workers could get 6% to 8% of their annual 
wage as bonus, they should be considered lucky. But leaving 
apart the private sector, which may be said to be intransigent, 
why could not the Government give to the workers the pro¬ 
mised bonus in the industries it controlled ? 

‘Unfettered Freedom’ to Workers 

The third promise made in the election manifesto is to 
provide “unfettered freedom'’ for working class struggles, 
without interference by the police, and strict enforcement 
of labour laws against the employers and in the interest of the 
workers. 

Providing “unfettered freedom’’ for working class struggles 
is exactly what is feared by industrialists both in Kerala 
and outside. It was this policy of the Communist Govern¬ 
ment that stopped the flow of private capital into the State. A 
Government cannot afford to be double-faced. It cannot on one 
hand give full encouragement to working class struggles and at 
the same time think of implementing an Industrial Relations Bill 
to bring “peace in industry.” But this is what the Communist 
Government has done. The Communist Government can either 
encourage working class struggles and thus frighten away 
industrialists, or it can check working class struggles and thus 
attract the private sector to invest in the State. It cannot do 
both at the same time. This contradiction is basic and it is 
difficult to visualize how it will be resolved. The carrying out 
of the Industrial Relations Bill will necessarily put restricfions on 
working class struggles, thereby breaking the promise given to the 
workers in the election manifesto. By not implementing the 
Bill, the Communist Government will lose all chances of indus¬ 
trializing the State and thereby intensify the already acute 
economic problems of the State. 

The second point that emerges is the promise made that the 
police will not interfere in working class, student and land¬ 
lord-tenant struggles. Has the Communist Government been 
able to keep this promise? In these twenty-seven months of 
Communist rule there have been lathi-charges on drainage 
workers in Trivandrum, on cashew-nut workers in Quilon, 
on cart workers in Kozhikode, on peasants in Kizhipally and 
Kattampilly, on students in Aleppey and Ernakulam. There 
has been firing on cashew workers at Chandanathope, where 
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two died and six were injured; on plantation workers at Mun- 
nar, where again two died and a few were injured. The above 
incidents show that the Communist Government has inter¬ 
fered with the “unfettered freedom” of working class, student 
and peasant struggles. 

It is true that when the Communists came to power they 
enunciated a new Police policy. Its aim was to neutralize the 
police force. The result of it has been an increase of violence 
and crime in the state. As the tension ran high and the police 
did not interfere, the law and order situation was left in 
the hands of rival organized gangs, or Branch secretaries or 
any one who cared to defend himself. This policy aroused 
dissatisfaction and alarm even in those who did not belong to 
the Opposition parties. This was the direct result of Govern¬ 
ment’s new Police policy. It resulted in the increase of a sense 
of insecurity. 

The Communist Government is again faced with a dilemma 
here. It fervently believes in the agitational role of the work¬ 
ing class or of any other group, if it is in its own favour. But 
for an agitation to be successful, the police has to be kept at 
arms length. As long as the Communists are in Opposition 
they are faced with no contradiction. But as soon as they form 
the Government, they become responsible both for the ac¬ 
tivities of the police as well as for the activities of their own 
supporters among the working class. If then the working 
class resorts to violence or intimidation and the police in 
such a situation remains neutral, the Government is held di¬ 
rectly responsible for it. If, on the other hand, working class 
agitation is suppressed by the police, the Government is bound 
to be criticized by its own followers and there is always the 
prospect of these people being alienated from the Party in 
power. This was the position in which the Communist Go¬ 
vernment found itself in Kerala. 

In practice what has actually happened in Kerala is that, if 
there is a dispute between Communist followers and 
managements or the Opposition parties, the police remains 
neutral—as was the case at Varandarapilly and also at Mun- 
nar, although at the latter place the police had to intervene in 
the end. But in a situation where the dispute is between the 
followers of Opposition parties and a management or some 
other, third party, the police intervenes immediately—as at 
Chandanathope. In the dispute between Government and 
the students, the police was on the scene at the very beginning. 

It is enough to observe here that, under Communist rule, 
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there has been no dearth of lathi-charges and firing on the 
workers, students and peasants by the police. The Kerala 
Government had to promulgate Section 144, and have resort 
to cane charges on children and young students although they 
have not used the provisions of the Preventive Detention 
Act. 

The second fact that emerges is that the Communist 
Government has been partial to workers belonging to its own 
trade unions. This is obvious if we compare two incidents. 
At Chandanathope, in a dispute between an R.S.P.- led union 
and the management, the Collector of the District was instruct¬ 
ed by the Chief Minister to take all necessary measures to meet 
the situation. The police was sent to Chandanathope factory, 
and had to resort to firing. During the Communist plantation 
workers’ strike at Munnar, the police also resorted to firing. 
But the A.LT.U.C. immediately protested strongly against 
what it called “this unfortunate incident,” and asked the Go¬ 
vernment both to institute a judicial enquiry into the firing and 
pay compensation to the injured and the families of the deceased. 
Krishna Iyer, Minister for Law and Order, replying to a letter 
from Mrs. Rosamma Punnoose, Secretary of the Communist- 
led plantation workers’ union, wrote: “It is true that several 
complaints have come to me about the police behaving im¬ 
properly.” T.V. Thomas, Labour Minister, making a state¬ 
ment after the firing at Munnar, said that he was convinced 
that the strike of the Communist-led plantation workers was 
“perfectly justified.” He added that the Government did not 
propose to appeal to the workers to call off the strike. “On 
the other hand,” he said, “the Government will take all 
possible actions against the management.” He also accused 
the management of flouting every accepted principle of dealing 
with a strike situation. He maintained that the workers in¬ 
volved in the strike had not broken the code of conduct evolved 
at the Nainital conference. 

What were the activities of the striking workers at Munnar? 
These were: first an attack on ‘loyal workers’ and on the police gi¬ 
ving them protection, as a result of which a dozen policemen and 
2 sub-inspectors were injured. Again at Gurdirally, the strikers 
attacked ‘willing workers’ and the police party protecting them, 
as a result of which one sub-inspector received serious injuries. 
At Thalayar estate, the strikers obstructed a lorry belonging to 
the estate and attacked the police party which arrived there 
injuring one sub-inspector and ten constables. 

S. Govinda Menon, Second Member of the Board of 
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Revenue, Kerala, who enquired into the Munnar firing, justi¬ 
fied the conduct of the police in handling the strike situation 
and held that the allegations of misbehaviour and ill-treatment 
against them were “lacking in bonafides.” Prominent Com¬ 
munists had accused the police of partisanship. Touching 
on this point, Menon said that in fact no case had been made 
out to show neglect or indifference on the part of the police. 
According to him, “police protection was always available for 
the willing v/orkers and their assertion to the contrary is not 
bonafide.” He recommended strict adherence to the Nainital 
Code, particularly to the provisions that the existing machinery 
for the settlement of disputes should be utilized with the ut¬ 
most expedition, so that there will be no strike or lock-out 
without notice, neither party will take recourse to coercion, 
intimidation, victimisation, or go-slow tactics, the labour 
union will not engage in any form of physical duress and there 
will be no demonstrations which are not peaceful. 

When a similar incident happened at Chandanathope, 
where a rival Party’s union was involved, the Kerala Govern¬ 
ment did all that lay in its power to protect the management 
and preserve law and order. When its own union was involved 
in violent action, over disputes which were under consideration 
by various committees, Communist spokesmen, including a 
Minister, Justified the strike. The officer in charge of the 
police force at Munnar was even transferred to some other 
district. 

P.T, Chacko, though he belongs to the Opposition and his 
opinions are liable to be slanted in his Party’s favour, expressed 
well this Communist partiality when he said: “If Communists 
committed any crime, the Ministers and the Government would 
go to their help. If a complaint was lodged with th^ police 
against a Communist, the police in the normal course might 
register cases. Even if they went to the court, the Government 
tried to withdraw them. If it was not allowed to be withdrawn, 
the cases would not be conducted properly, and if accused were 
convicted the Government would remit their sentences.” This 
is evidently an unhealthy state of affairs. The first duty of any 
government is to give equal protection to all its citizens and 
create a sense of security in them. 

It is clear that the Communist Party can no longer give 
“unfettered freedom to workers, students and peasants 
struggles.” When the Communists in Bombay were cele¬ 
brating Kerala week (during the Munnar plantation strike), 
the P.S.P. reminded them that, at that very time their Govern- 
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ment was resorting to firing on workers. The P.S,P. was paying 
the Communists in their own coin, for the latter had condemn¬ 
ed and demanded the resignation of the P.S.P. Government 
for resorting to firing when it was in power. 

Tood-sufficieiicy’ 

The fourth point in the Communist election manifesto 
promises to turn Kerala from a food-deficit area to a food- 
sufficient area. It was promised by the Communists that 
there would be ample food for everyone. What has bc^n done, 
so far, in this respect ? The situation in Kerala has worsened 
rather than improved since the Communists came to power. 
Kerala still imports about 50% of its rice from outside the 
State. The price of rice has rocketed up, and supply of 
polished rice, the favourite of the people of Kerala, is scarce. 
During Jan.-Feb., 1959 good quality rice was selling at Rs. 
1/12 to Rs. 1/14 a seer. Fair price shops have been 
established but there have been periods when there was no 
stock available in them. The State Government blames the 
Centre for this, wdiile the Central Government says that it has 
given proportionately more to Kerala than to any other State. 
A. P. Jain, Union Food Minister, has recently pointed out 
that the Kerala Government sulTered from a ‘discrimination 
complex.’ There have been demonstrations by the Opposi¬ 
tion parties pointing to the failure of Governments food policy. 
On 13 December 1958, 2,000 workers demonstrated in front of 
the Secretariat to draw the attention of the Government to 
the worsening food situation. In fact these demonstrations 
have continued since 1957. The Chief Minister admitted to 
the workers’ representatives that his Government was “con¬ 
cerned over the difficult food situation in the State,'’ but he 
said that the Government had made arrangements for the 
supply of 10,000 tons of rice from Andhra for distribution 
through fair price shops. He hoped that ‘This will enable us 
to run fair price shops in the coming months.” He also ad¬ 
mitted that, if the situation does not appreciably improve, 
then the Kerala Government may have to impose rationing. 

Th^ Governor, in his address to the Assembly in 1958, 
admitted the gravity of the food situation. He said: “The 
position [of food shortage] was bound to continue to be serious 
during the next few years.” He also said that the only solution 
to this problem was to increase food production, specially that 
of rice in the State. He added that this could be raised to 3 or 
4 times that of existing production. But he said that it would 
be more modest to put the target at doubling the present level 
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of rice production. This target was also the aim of the Com¬ 
munists when they drafted their election manifesto. But what has 
the Communist Government done to double food production ? 
In 1959 they are still importing nearly 50% of their rice from 
outside. This could not have been necessary if they had suc¬ 
ceeded in doubling the present level of food production. Even 
a slight improvement in food production would have had a 
corresponding effect on the amount imported. According to 
the Planning Commission’s Report on State Development Plans 
(May 1958), the five year target of additional food production 
for Keral i was fixed at 2.76 lakh tons. 1956-57 achievement 
has been 0.25 lakh tons and the anticipated achievement for 
1957-58 0.09 lakh tons. 

But all that the Government has to say is that the Agri¬ 
cultural Indebtedness Bill and the Agrarian Relations Bill 
will create “incentive in peasants to produce more.” It has 
to be seen whether these two measures alone will create the 
necessary incentive. To turn Kerala into a self-sufliicient area 
for food, the question of increased food production will have 
to be given the highest priority. The average yield of rice per 
acre in Kerala at present is about 9 mds. This will have to 
be appreciably improved. It is doubtful whether this can be 
done merely by redistributing whatever surplus land is available 
to the tiller. For one thing, there is not much land to distribute, 
and second with all the will in the world the tiller will not be 
able to increase production without the aid of fertilizers, better 
irrigation facilities, and the resort to intensive cultivation. The 
increasing fragmentation of land in Kerala is not conducive to 
increased food production. 55% of the people own less than 1 
acre of land. The major problem of Kerala, therefore, is to 
turn its miniature holdings into viable economic holdings. 
The Kerala Government’s policy of giving whatever surplus land 
is available to individual tillers will only intensify this problem. 

Land Reform 

The next point in the election manifesto is the promise 
of enacting an Agrarian Relations Bill. Before such agrarian 
legislation is passed, an Anti-eviction Bill would be enacted to 
maintain the status quo. 

The first thing the Communist Government did when it 
came to power was t) pass an ordinance against the eviction of 
tenants. This was later passed as a Bill. It has also introduced 
in the Assembly an Agrarian Relations Bill, which after having 
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gone through the Select Committee stage has recently been 
passed by the State Assembly. 

In assessing the Agrarian Relations Bill the questions to 
be answered are: (1) what have been the reasons for the delay in 
implementing it ; (2) What class of people does it benefit; (3) 
Whether it is a progressive (or radical) measure; (4) What are 
its real achievements? 


(1) The Agrarian Relations Bill has been delayed for more 
than two years. On lU April 1957» six days after the Com¬ 
munist assumption of office, the Government of Kerala issued 
a Press release which said: “The Government considers it 
necessary to make a thorough examination of the land system 
in the State in order to find correct and effective solutions for 
the various aspects of the problem. A resolution will be brought 
in the next session of the Assembly to constitute a Committee 
to examine the whole problem and report to the Government.” 
The Government hoped that in viev/ of the importance of this 
question, the Committee would finish the investigation in a 
few weeks. 

On 27 April, 1957 the Governor, in his Address to the Kerala 
Assembly, announced that the question of land-reforms 
would be given high priority in the programme to be fulfilled 
by his Government. “To expedite matters,” he said, “my 
Oovernment has revised the original proposal to appoint a 
committee to study the land reform and instead has decided 
that the Government should prepare the draft-bill straight¬ 
away.” 

On 3, May, 1957 E.M.S, Namboodiripad, told a meeting at 
Cannanore, that his Government gave high priority to the 
question of land-reforms in Kerala. He added that land re¬ 
forms in Kerala would solve the problem of unemployment 
for the landless labourer. The talk of uneconomic holdings 
and insufficient land, he warned, should not deceive them. 

On I, October, 1957 Namboodiripad said that the Kerala 
Government had finalized the Bill : On 23, November, 1957 the 
Government of Kerala published a part of the Land Reforms 
Bill applicable to the Travancore area of the Slate. 

On 5 April 1959, Namboodiripad, writing in the New Age 
weekly said : “Our party has always attached great importance 
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to the agrarian problem; without a radical solution to this 
problem it is impossible in our opinion, for our country to 
advance in any direction.” 

But it was not till June, 1959, that the Agrarian Relations 
Bill was passed by the Kerala Assembly. 

This background is essential to show that, despite the fact 
that the Bill was given the highest priority and importance by 
the Communist Government, its enactment was delayed for 
more than two years. 

Let us examine the reasons for this delay. According to 
Namboodiripad, eight months were spent on the preparation of 
the Bill, four months for its circulation among the people and 
a little less than one year for the Select Committee to complete 
work. Why did each stage take so much time? Even Nam¬ 
boodiripad admits that “this may appear a rather unduly long 
time for the progress of the Bill.” “But”, he says, “consider¬ 
ing the strong feeling and passion aroused by the Bill and the 
differences of approach and emphasis even among the suppor¬ 
ters of the Bill, one can take legitimate pride in the fact that all 
this was done at least in this time.” 

Let us consider the reasons given by Namboodiripad one 
by one. 

(/) That strong feelings and passions were roused against this 
Bill. Most probably, this refers to the Opposition side. But 
then it might be said that the Education Bill aroused far stron¬ 
ger feelings and passions than the Agrarian Relations Bill did. 
Yet the Communist Government did not think it proper 
to delay it for that reason. On the contrary, it was passed by 
the Kerala Assembly in a matter of less than two months. If 
the Communist Government of Kerala did not heed the strong 
feelings of the Opposition against the Education Bill, what 
made it consider a less intense feeling against the Agrarian Bill 
and delay the enactment? 

(//) To answer this question we have to go to the second reason 
given by Namboodiripad, viz, that there were “differences of 
approach and emphasis even among the supporters of the 
Bill,” i.e, within the Communist Party itself. When in Kerala, 
the author was told by a prominent Communist that the Com¬ 
munist Party was sharply divided over the issue whether the 
small land-holders of Travancore should be given certain con¬ 
cessions or not. Members who belonged to the Travancore- 
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Cochin area took the position that they should be given this 
concession, while the members coming from Malabar area 
maintained that Trayancore be given no concessions, for it 
would be an open discrimination against the tenants of the 
Travancore area. They wanted the legislation to be uniformly 
applicable to the whole of Kerala. It has been said that the 
small land-holders of Travancore are sympathetic to the 
Communists, but when this question was put the abo\c gentle- 
man gave a non-committal reply: “Poorer sections usually support 
the Communist Party,” he said. After a long-drawn-out debate 
within the Communist Party of Kerala, the Party finally agreed 
to a solution whereby the small land-holder of Tra\ancore was 
to enjoy concessions on certain fixed conditions. As Achulha 
Menon observes in his pamphlet on Agrarian Reforms: “The 
relation between small-landholders (of Travancore area) and 
their tenants arc not governed by the general provisions of the 
Bill. The question whether the owner should be allowed to 
resume the whole or any part of his holding is sought to be 
made the subject matter of conciliation proceedings. The 
Tribunal appointed under the Act will act as the conciliation 
board. . . In the event of the tribunal failing to cflect any 
voluntary settlement, it has to give an award . . . Whatever 
the course the Tribunal may follow, its duty is to hold the balance 
even between the tenant and the small holder trkin’g all the 
relevant circumstances into consideration.” 

It is unfortunate that the Communist Government of Kerala 
which had shown so much consideration in the Agrarian Bill 
to the small difTerences among its own supporters, should have 
been so unyielding in face of the much more intense diflcrcnccs 
with the Opposition in the case of the Education Bill. 

(2) Next it is worth considering whether the Agrarian Relations 
Bill is a progressive measure. The Communists in Kerala have 
adopted two inconsistent attitudes in regard to it. One claim 
is that its implementation will bring a radical transformation 
in agrarian relations in Kerala; and the other, that this Bill 
has been formulated on the basis of the recommendations of 
the Land Reform Panel of the Planning Commission and is in 
many respects similar to the Agrarian Bill drafted by the P.S.P. 
Ministry in Kerala. Now if the Bill is based on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Land Reform Panel it could as well have been 
enacted by a Congress or a P.S.P. Ministry and if both of these 
are ‘bourgeois parties’, the implementation of the Bill could 
hardly lead to a radical transformation of agrarian relations in 
Kerala, at least not to the extent that would satisfy the Com- 
munists-in-opposition. The inconsi.stency of the above two 
Communist claims is quite obvious. 
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In what sense do the Communists consider this Bill ‘a pro¬ 
gressive measure’? Specifically for the reason that the imple¬ 
mentation of this Bill will remove the concentration of land in 
a few hands and make surplus land available for redistribution 
to the landless peasant. This can be one criterion of progressive¬ 
ness and a Government that brings such a result can be called 
‘progressive’, but this is not to say that there are no other 
criteria of progressiveness. But would such a result as is 
claimed by the Communists be brought about by this reform ? 
If it does, it can be called ‘progressive’ in the limited sense it 
has been defined above. 

(3) To answer this we have to find out what class of people 
this reform would benefit. To answer the question what class 
of people will benefit by this reform, we must first know: 

(a) The number of persons who have land above 15 acres, 
and the total amount of holdings they possess. 

(h) The amount of holdings that will be made available 
for redistribution. 

The supply of the above data can alone tell us the number 
of landless peasants that will benefit by this reform. But we 
lack this data. When an Opposition member of the Kerala 
Assembly recently asked the Minister of Lands how much of 
land will be available for redistribution, she replied that the 
exact figures were not yet available as the data was being 
collected. 

But it is known that in Kerala there is no great concentra¬ 
tion of land in a few hands, that even after putting the land 
ceiling much land will not be available for redistribution, and 
whatever surplus land is available will hardly scratch the surface 
of the problem of the landless peasant. Kerala has a vast and 
growing population; there would not be enough land to go 
round even if the land ceiling were put at 5 acres. The problem 
of land-hunger in Kerala is connected with the probem of hunger 
itself. If the criterion of progressiveness is to mitigate the 
problems of hunger or rural unemployment and under-employ¬ 
ment, then the Agrarian Relations Bill is not progressive. 

What are then the real achievements of this Bill ? The 
achievements are three : (a) It rationalizes and co-ordinates 
the agrarian relations in Kerala. Before 1956 the present day 
Kerala was constituted of three distinct administrative areas, 
Travancore, Cochin and Malabar, which have developed in 
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different ways. The Administrative Reform Committee's Report 
says: ‘‘These differences extend to methods, procedures, orga¬ 
nisational pattern, financial and administrative rules . , etc. 
This situation which was not too happy was made more diffi¬ 
cult by the inclusion of Malabar."’ This, in the Committee's 
view, has led to the “feeling of separation which unfortunately 
still persists.” As we have seen in Ch. 11, Section B the same 
is also true in the field of agrarian development. In this res¬ 
pect Malabar has been the most advanced area. In Malabar 
there was already fixity of tenure for kanamdars and verumpat- 
tamdars and fair rents were fixed. In Cochin there was only 
fixity of tenure for the kanamdars and verumpattamdars; and in 
Travanoire there was fixity of tenure only for kanamdars. 

The Agrarian Relations Bill of the Communist Government 
has provided for a uniform system of agrarian relations through¬ 
out Kerala. It has fixed a ceiling on land holdings at 15 acres 
of wet land; it has fixed fair rents from l/6th to I/20th of the 
gross produce (this differs in accordance with the type of land and 
the kind of crop cultivated) ; it has provided for a uniform system 
of tenancy law. As pointed out above, there is one case w here 
this uniformity has not been kept; it gives special concessions 
to the small land-holders of the Travancore-Cochin area (own¬ 
ing land from 1 to 5 acres), a concession that is not extended to 
the small land-holders of the Malabar area. 

(/?) The second achievement of the Bill is in the clause which 
secures to the landless labourer the right to live in his own 
hutment unmolested by the landlord. The landlord can only 
resume the above land on condition that he is willing to provide 
a new piece of land and also the cost of building a hutment 
for the ejected labourer. 

(c) Fixing of fair rents provides certain concessions 
to big, middle and small land-holders. 

In what other ways the landless labourer will benefit by the 
above Bill is not clear, for that depends on how much of 
surplus land will be available for redistribution. This data is 
not as yet available. But Achutha Menon in his pamphlet, 
‘The Kerala Agrarian Relations Bill’, admits that “the direct 
benefit they (landless labourers) may receive by this legislation 
may not be very much . . . the total land available being limited 
and with the exc:ssive pressure on it. , . only a negligible per¬ 
centage of landless agricultural labourers can be provided with 
land for cultivation.” He maintains that the primary objective 
of land-reform, /.c., breaking the land-monopoly in the hands 
of a few big land-lords, will be achieved by the passing of this 
Bill. The figures that are so far available show that 35,138 
holders, possessing land from 15 acres and above, own 17,38,121 
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acres between them. Let us suppose that 35,138 holders will 
be allowed to retain 15 acres each for self-cultivation, then on 
our calculation the surplus land above the ceiling will come 
to 12,11,041 acres. There are 31.59 lakhs landless agricultural 
labourers in Kerala. On the basis of these figures, each land¬ 
less labourer will get .38 acre. This calculation is not exact, 
for we do not know whether the 17,38,121 acres owned by 
38,138 holders is wet land, dry land, of coconut and pepper 
gardens or of any other kind. This calculation also does 
not take into account the land above the ceiling that will be 
available to families who have more than five children. We 
have taken the above total acreage as being of wet land, where 
a ceiling of 15 acres is applicable, and calculated the figures on 
that basis. Calculation on any other basis will further lower the 
amount of surplus land available. This partial approxi¬ 
mation of surplus land available shows that its 
redistribution will lead to fragmjntation of land an 1 
the lowering of per capita yield, which will aggra¬ 
vate the food situation. With the pressure of population on 
land the landless labourer with a per capita land-holding of 
•38 acres will be in the same plight as when he had no land, 
with the added result that the agricultural economy will get 
worse. Ideologically it will be satisfying to see the landlords 
of Kerala abolished, but to what result ? 

It may be, as Achutha Menon says, that only a negligible 
percentage of landless labour will be provided with land for 
cultivation. But then only a few will reap the benefit and 
a large majority of them will remain as poor as ever and their 
problems will remain, as before, unsolved. 

Indeed it will be made worse, as to it will be added the 
problem of the new class of dispossessed landlords. Achutha 
Menon admits this fact and says: "‘We have to look at the 
effect of this legislation from another angle also, that is to say 
from the standpoint of the landowner who is deprived of his 
land. No doubt Ins lot is going to be rather hard. The maxi¬ 
mum that a small holder can hope to get is only 16 times 
fair rent which as we have seen , . . will be only l/3rd of the 
present market price. To landlords who own more land the 
purchase price is still lower.” But Achutha Menon justifies 
this on the ground that “something like this has to happen 
whenever big social transformations take place.” 

Should the rationalization of the tenancy law, which is the 
main achievement of this Bill, be called a ‘big social transfor¬ 
mation’ ? The landless agricultural labourer will not reap 
much benefit and anyone who owns more than 15 acres of 
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wet land or 22 acres of dry land, will be dispossessed. The 
Bill will create more fragmentation of land (the main curse of 
Kerala), lead to lower per capita yield and aggravate the already 
acute food shortage. Should such a measure be called a 
measure of ‘radical social transformation’? The answer is 
obvious. 

Education 

Next we come to education. It may be noted here that 
Educational reforms were not given any great prominence in 
ihe lection manifesto. But the first major reform that the 
Communist Government introduced in the Assembly was on 
Education. The Education Bill was drafted and passed within 
two months. It created tremendous tension among a section 
of the people of Kerala, and the President had to refer it to 
the Supreme Court for its opinion on certain clauses of the Bill. 
It has now got the assent of the President and rules I ave 
be:n framed under it. One of the rules prohibits students and 
teachers from taking part in any political activity or any agita¬ 
tion. This has raised a hue and cry from the students and 
teachers, the Opposition parties and the Secretary of the State 
Communist Party and the General Secretary of the C.P.I. 
The last two bitterly criticized the Government, for making 
this rule. It has now' been w'ithdrawn. Tiie Christian Church 
and the Nair Service Society, who arc most affected by it, have 
launched a major struggle against some of the clauses ol' this 
Act, specially against clause 11, which stipulates that teachers 
wall be appointed fron a district-wise list to be prepared by 
the Kerala Public Service Commission for the vacancies to be 
filled, and that in the appointment of teachers, communal 
representation will be observed. The Christians and Nairs 
are keeping their private schols closed from Isl June 1959 till 
changes are made by the Government in the Act. 

The Government is not walling to change any of the main 
clauses of the Act, but has agreed to accommodate its opponents 
on minor points, specially on the question of being liberal in 
the implementation of these rules. The Christians and the 
Nairs have, so far, not agreed to these conditions. They demand 
that the Government should drop clause 11. It will be true 
to say that the Education Act has been the most controversial 
legislation so far, and has led to a state-wide movement of 
protest against the Communist Government. 

According to the Communists, the Act’s main aim is to 
improve the condition of teachers. According to the Opposi- 
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tion, its main aim is to hit at the interests of the Christians, 
who arc anti-Communist. 

It may be mentioned here that the Act says nothing about 
the re-orisntation of education required for a developing country 
like India, and which shall provide better employment possi¬ 
bilities for the educated unemployed. Our educational system 
is so lopsided and outdated that, while on one hand there is 
a surfeit of arts graduates, on the other there is a an acute 
scarcity of technically-trained persons. The influx of unemploy¬ 
able art graduates in the market only adds and aggravates the 
problem of educated unemployment. 

The protection which the Education Act gives to teachers 
is both sound and something which was long overdue. But 
if we study the Act and the campaign that the Communists 
launched in support of it, we find that their main aim was 
quite difierent. The question to be considered is: Docs the 
safeguarding of teachers’ interests necessarily involve antago¬ 
nizing the managers of private-aided schools ? The managers’ 
main objection is that as a result of this enactment of legislation, 
they will have no discipline over teachers and this will disrupt 
the standard of education. The provision that the salaries of 
teachers will be paid by the Government directly, will have 
the effect of making the teachers subservient to it. If this was 
the aim of the Government, the logical course for it to follow 
was to nationalize the schools. Without doing this the Act 
has made the managers ineffective. Clauses 14 and 15 of 
the Act keep the threat of nationalization alive under the vague 
provision “in case they are mismanaged,’’ or if‘it is in the interest 
of the state’ any school can be nationalized. Open nationali¬ 
zation might have involved the Government in constitutional 
difficulties. 

If the Government’s real desire was both to protect the 
interest of the teachers and at the same time allow the private- 
aided schools to be run by the managers, as the Education 
Minister of Kerala says that his Government’s aim is, then the 
Government should have acted differently. If its aim were tech¬ 
nical not political, they should then have seen that the teachers 
got their salaries regularly and the managers did not discriminate 
against them at their whim, and, at the same time, ensure that 
the managers retained their disciplinary powers. Given this 
technical aim, the solution would not have been difficult. The 
Government could have required that a certain percentage, say 
80%, of the fees and any money coming as aid from the Govern¬ 
ment should be deposited in the State Bank in the joint name 
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of the Manager and an official named by the Government. 
The remaining percentage or a set amount of money could have 
been handed to the Manager for the upkeep of the school. As 
legards the paying of salary to teachers, the money withdrawn 
from the joint account could then be given to the Manager to 
be paid to the teachers concerned. The teacher would then 
sign a receipt acknowledging receipt of his salary and this would 
then be remitted to the Education Department either at the 
State or the District level. This would have safeguarded both 
the interest of the teacher and the authority of the Manager. 
Likewise, other provisions could have been made to sec that 
there is no other discrimination by managers against teachers, 
either in the matter of employment or dismissal. In short there 
were other ways to meet the legitimate demands of teachers as 
well as of managers and it is hard to believe that the Commu' 
nist Government was not aware of such a solution. Why did 
the Communist Government then decide to antagonize the 
managers ? To answer this we shall have to look to political 
reasons. 

The Christians in Kerala have been the most advanced 
Community in the field of education. They own and manage 
most of the private-aided schools. They are also well organized 
in their respective churches. Economically too they are an 
advanced community. Politically, they arc sympathetic to the 
Congress and most of them are anti-Communist. Certain dis¬ 
tricts of Kerala like Kottayam, Trichur and parts of Quilon, 
are dominated by this community and their influence there is 
considerable. The Communists, for their own purposes, wished 
to diminish the Christian, and specially th* Catholic, influence 
in Kerala. Agricultural reforms would not have hit ^he Chris¬ 
tians adversely, for their members are mostly in the educational 
field, or in business or commerce. So even though the Educa* 
tion Bill was not specifically mentioned in the election mani¬ 
festo, the Communist Government enacted it within a few 
months of its coming to power. After this, the Communists 
made an effective propaganda that ‘*the Christian loss would 
be Hindus’ gain.” They followed the tactics of the Hindu 
Maha Mandalum—formed in 1949 by the Ezhavas and Nairs 
to counter, as it said, the growing influence of the Christians 
in the Congress Party. The Communist aim was to divide the 
Hindus from the Christians and, as the Hindu population is 
61 % of th^ State, had this succeeded, it would have effectively 
entrenched the Communists in political power. The recent 
joining of forces between the Nair Service Society and the 
Christians in Kerala shows that the Communists have failed 
in their manoeuvre. 
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Another point worth mentioning is that, a few months back, 
the Communist Government was unwilling to give any con¬ 
cession as regards clause 11 of the Education Act, though the 
Christians and the Nairs had agreed to a Round Table Confere- 
rence with the Government if the latter were willing to suspend 
clause 11 for the time being. But later, faced by the threat of 
the Centre’s intervention, the Communists were willing to sus¬ 
pend the same clause 11 which was meant to give protection to 
teachers. How seriously can the Communists expect others 
to believe that the main aim of the Education Bill was to pro¬ 
tect the interest of teachers ? 

Next we come to the question of appointment of teachers 
according to communal representation. In Kerala 50% of 
Government jobs are rese ved for backward classes. According 
to the Education Act, the same ratio was to apply in the 
appointment of teachers to the private-aided schools. This 
provision upset the Nairs when they realized that the Chris¬ 
tians’ loss would only benefit the backward classes, not the 
Nairs. Mannath Padmanabhan, the Nair Service Society 
leader, realizing this, became the staunchest critic of the Educa¬ 
tion Act. 

But this quarrel over special representation to backward 
communities has a more general significance. The Nair com¬ 
munity in Kerala has been opposed to it as it vitally affects 
its interests. The Ezhavas, on the other hand, have been staunch 
supporters of this policy as it is their community that mainly 
stands to gain by it. This has antagonized these twocommu- 
nitie; from each other. 

The Communists maintain that there is nothing communal 
in providing special representation to backward commu¬ 
nities. They point out that this is an All-India policy as well. 
The Backward Classes have to be raised from their age-old 
handicaps. On this point it is worth studying the Namboodiri- 
pad Administrative Reform Committee's Report, for this con¬ 
troversy has a wider relevance and affects the politics of 
Kerala. 

The Committee was seized with the problem of a new defi¬ 
nition of ‘backwardness’ in accordance with the changed cir¬ 
cumstances now existing in the State—the new cirumstances 
being the considerable improvement in the economic conditions 
of the present ‘backward classes’ and a certain deterioration 
in the condition of the present so-called ‘advanced classes’. It,, 
therefore, recommended that, to be fair, ‘backwardness’ should 
now be defined on an economic basis. The economic state 
of a class is the crux of backwardness of any community. 
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The an maly that faced the Committee was: on the one hand 
50% of seats are reserved for ‘backward communities’, many 
of whom are now economically better off than they were 60 
years back. The special reservation of seats given to these 
communities has helped them in these years to improve their 
condition; on the other hand, the so called ‘advanced’ commu¬ 
nities, which for long were the privileged class, have been dis¬ 
possessed and many of them have now become economically 
backward. By keeping the old definition of‘backwardness’, 
a position has arisen where both the rich and the poor of back¬ 
ward communities continue to enjoy the benefits of special 
representation given to them more than 60 years back. The 
result is that the rich of these present ‘backward’ communities 
enjoy double advantages and the poor of ‘advanced’ communi¬ 
ties suffer from double disadvantages. To remove this anomaly 
the just solution was to give special representation to the poor 
of all communities; and the Administrative Reforms Committee 
quite properly adopted a solution based on the consideration 
that the economically backward are those who most need the 
protection of the state irrespective of the community to which 
they belong. 

But, due to pressure from the Ezhava community, the Govern¬ 
ment decided not to implement this recommendation of the 
Administrative Reforms Committee. A large pi ©portion of 
Ezhavas vote Communist and they could not be ignored. On 
the ground of social justice this was an unfair thing to do but 
on grounds of political expediency this course was naturally 
attractive to the Government. 

The Communist Government in its limited interest, therefore, 
let go considerations of social justice, and played a dis¬ 
tinctly communal game, as it had done before over the Educa¬ 
tion Bill. This finally antagonized the Nairs from the 
Communists. The majority of the Christians were already against 
them and so also the Muslims. The Nairs, the Christians and 
the Muslims, therefore, joined together against the Communist 
Government and its educational policies. 

Mention may be made here of the charge made by the 
Opposition parties that the Kerala Government, in nationaliz¬ 
ing the production of text-books, was using it as a means of 
propagating its own ideology. It is complained that certain 
books prescribed for schools arc biased towards Commu¬ 
nism particularly in Social Studies Bk. VI, Vols. 13, 14 
and 15. When the new text-books appeared, the Opposition 
Parties protested that (1) certain passages in them olTcnded the 
religious feelings of certain sections of the people; (2) that in 
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them the achievements of India were belittled while those of 
China and Russia were glorified; (3) that a serious attempt was 
bein midz to inculcate Communist ideas in young minds. 
On the basis of these charges an agitation was launched, whiqh 
Communists dubbed as ‘Catholic’ and ‘conservative’. The 
Government then appointed an Expert Committee with Mr. 
Kuruvilla Jacob, Headmaster of the Madras Christian College 
High School, as Chairman to examine the above complaints 
and report to the Government. In the beginning of 1959 the 
Committee submitted its report which the Government did not 
release. Instead it issued a summary in the form of a press 
note. The note said that: 

(1) There is no evidence that a ‘planned attempt’ was made 
to indoctrinate the pupils with either Communist ideology or 
anti-reli ious ideas, 

(2) It admitted that a few passages in the Malayalam text¬ 
book of 1958-59 offended the religious sentiment of certain sec¬ 
tions of the people. 

(3) It was admitted that there was ‘a little too much haste’ 
in the preparation of syllabuses and that, as a result, various 
discrepancies and defects had crept in. There were errors in 
subject matter which, with a little care, could have been avoided. 

Two days after the publication of the above ‘summary’, 
Mr. Kuruvilla Jacob, Chairman of the Expert Committee, in 
a statement issued in Madras said that “the syllabuses were 
revised very hastily without any reference to the schools regard¬ 
ing their suitability . . . The subject of study which suffered 
most as a result of the hasty revision was social studies.” He 
added: “No criteria for the approval of the books were given 
to the text book writing committees. It was left to the text¬ 
book writers to write the manuscripts and the conveners of the 
committee to j dgc the merits of the scripts according to their 
own standards. This was a very serious defect and particularly 
so, where the schools had no choice in the matter of the selec¬ 
tion of text-books.” He went on to say that there were several 
passages in the social studies text books in Malayalam which, 
considered by the usual standards of school text-books, were 
unsuitable. “Some of them tended to offend social, religious 
and political sentiments . . . There are certain lessons and 
passages in the social studies text-books and Malayalam language 
text-books which may tend to create in the pupils impressions 
favourable to Communist ideas.” Specifying errors in the 
social studies text-book, Mr. Jacob is reported to have said: 
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‘‘Chapters 13, 14, 15 of Book VI of the social studies text-book 
taken by themselves do not give a fair and correct picture of the 
achievements of India after the attainment of independence. 
This is a serious error which does give the impression of belit¬ 
tling the achievements of India, in comparison to China.’’ 

Mr. Jacob’s statement fills in what the ‘summary’ as released 
by the Kerala Government omits to mention. If Mr. Jacob’s 
version is correct, then it seems that the Kerala Government 
knowingly suppressed certain findings of the Report giving a 
distorted picture to the public. There is no reason to doubt 
Mr. Jacob’s version, for if hi^ statement is incorrect it certainly 
would have been refuted by the Government as the latter 
had his Report in its hands which it could easily publish. 

It is now for the Government to prove that what Mr. Jacob 
has said is not true. It could have done this by releasing the 
full Report of the Expert Committee. As it did not do that 
doubts will remain as to the bona fidcs of the Government’s 
intention. It may be mentioned here that Mr. Kuruvilla Jacob, 
who was sometime back appointed ‘Honorary Educational 
Adviser’ to the Government of Kerala, has since then resigned 
his position. 

Clean Government 

The next item in the Communist Party’s election manifesto 
is the promise that they will put down ‘‘corruption, nepotism, 
and favouritism.” E.M.S. Namboodiripad pledged “to wage 
constant and uncompromising struggle against the evils that 
have become deep rooted not only in the present system of 
administration, but in the whole social system.” What has 
been the Communist Government’s record in this field ? 

In studying this aspect we ask: (1) Whether there ha- been 
any corruption, nepotism, and favouritism in the Government 
and (2) whether there has been the same in the Communist 
Party, which the Government has aided, abetted or o\ cr'o )ked ? 

Let us first take the Government. There are two aspects 
to this question The first where ases of corruption and fa/ouri- 
tism have been brought in the open and for which the Govern¬ 
ment or individual Ministers are held responsible; an 1 second, 
where such allegations flourish in the form of rumours, ard no 
one can definitely say whether these rumours are true or not* 
But the effect of both on the public mind is the same. Many 
limes a good reputation has been destroyed due to the gullibility 
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of the people and their disposition to believe rumours. Proved 
corruption and rumoured corruption, both have the effect, at 
least in the initial stages, of discrediting the individual or the 
Government to which they relate. All Governments are liable 
to such charges and such gossip-mongering has unfortunately 
become an important element of public opinion formation. It 
is a soci logical phenomenon whose political effect is often de¬ 
vastating. But one should keep this study clear of all rumours 
or gossip about individual Ministers in Kerala and take up only 
the cases of corruption definitely brought out in the open. 

The Andhra Rice Deal 

On the question of corruption I would like to concentrate 
on one major incident, viz. the Andhra Rice Deal. A one- 
man Enquiry Commission has investigated this deal and its 
findings have been published. We will examine it in some 
detail, for it has been made one of the major planks in the 
Opposition’s attack on the Kerala Government. On its basis, 
the Opposition parties in Kerala have asked the Communist 
G overnment to resign from office or at least to make the Food 
Minister resign, as the latter was directly responsible for the deal. 

The Kerala Government had purchased rice in August- 
September 1957 from Andhra through the Madras firm of 
Sriramulu P. Suryanarayana & Co. The Opposition parties 
in Kerala accused the Government of paying more than the 
market price to this firm. It further accused the Government 
of misappropriating state money to build up the Communist 
Party’s finances. It was also alleged that the Government did 
not ask for any tenders from the private traders, and had paid 
a large amount of commission to the firm of Sriramulu’s. 
T.O. Bava (Congress) alleged in the Assembly that there were 
certai i irregularities in putting through the deal and the Govern¬ 
ment had sustained considerable loss. 

The Government asked the Commission to report:* 

(1) Whether the purchirc of 5,000 tons of rice through Messrs. 
T. Sriramulu P. Suryaranayana & Co., a Madras firm, 
was justifiable considering the food situation in the State, and 
(2) whether there was any avoidab e loss to the state incurred 
in the deal. 

Here it will be beneficial if we summarize the arguments of the 
three counsel who appeared on behalf of their respective clients 
and gave evidence before the one-man Enquiry Commission. 
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These three counsel were the Advocate-General, representing 
the Government of Kerala, Mr. K.V. Nair, counsel for Mr. 
T.O. Bava and Mr. V.K.K. Menon, counsel for the Madras 
firm of T. Sriramulu P. Suryanarayana & Co. 

The Advocate-General in his argument made the following 
points : 

(1) Allegations against the present deal arose mainly 
out of trade rivalry and political antagonism. (2) Government 
had not departed from the normal administrative procedure of 
procuring rice. He pointed out that the financial implications 
of the Government’s scheme in this connection were fully consi¬ 
dered at a conference of representatives of the Madras firm and 
Food and Finance Department Officials, presided over by 
the Minister of Food; (3) He admitted that commission agents in 
Andhra and wholesale merchants in Kerala were against the 
Madras firm entering into the market for purchasing rice for 
the Kerala Government; (4) He argued that there was an acute 
food shortage in Kerala, at that time ; (5) He also maintained 
that, at that time, the Union Government had reduced the quota 
of rice allotted to the State and the State was facing food- 
shortage. He ended by saying that the State Assembly, after 
a debate on the food situation, had unanimously passed a reso¬ 
lution demanding that the Government should immediately 
take steps to solve the difficulties arising out of food scarcity 
and make available larger supplies of rice through fair prices shops. 

There is no mention in the Advocate-General’s representation 
whether the Government of Kerala suffered any avoidable 
loss by this deal or not. 

Mr. Nair, counsel for Mr. T.O. Bava, made the following 
points: (I) The Kerala Government had sustained a loss of 
Rs. 3 lakhs in the deal; (2) Kerala merchants, who were in the 
beginning sounded by the Government to work the scheme, 
were willing to accept it and to import rice from Andhra; 
(3) Though Kerala is a deficit State in food, there was not such 
an emergency, during the period in question, as to justify the 
Government to enter in o a contract with a Madras firm, without 
calling for open tenders and thus deviating from normal 
procedure. 

Mr. Menon, counsel for the Madras firm, made the follow¬ 
ing points: (1) The Kerala Government had not sustained any 
loss by this deal: (2) On the other hand, Government had 
made substantial profit out of this transaction, for he said, 
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the price of rice in the Andhra market was much higher than 
the price for which rice was bought and supplied by the Madras 
firm. 

On 13 February 1959, the Commission submitted its report 
to the Government of Kerala. It is a fairly lengthy report 
and comes to the following conclusions: 

(1) “There are strong grounds for the suspicion that the 
deal was not solely dictated by considerations intrinsic to the 
merits of the situation.” It may be noted here that the “intrinsic 
merits of the situation” was mainly the urgency to procure 
rice for the coming Onam festival. The Government main¬ 
tains that there were three main reasons why it did not ask 
for tenders from the merchants of Kerala. They were: (/) to 
save time; (//) not to publicize the requirements of Kerala so 
as to check any rise in price in the Andhra Market; and {Hi) 
the Government’s adherence to state trading in food grains. 

(2) There was an avoidable loss of more than Rs. 1 lakh in 
the purchase of 5,000 tons of rice from Andhra in August 1957. 

(3) The deal with a Madras firm for the purchase of rice 
from Andhra, ‘on present terms’, was not justified, having regard 
to the food situation in the State. 

The Report’s findings were that as regards the first point of 
reference the question need not have been asked by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Commission’s argument is that “it is aparent that 
5,000 tons is but a small fraction of the monthly deficit in the 
*?tate, a deficit which is present all the year round even during 
harvests.” With this situation prevailing in Kerala, the Report 
makes it clear that the Government’s contention of the urgency 
of the period is irrelevant, for in Kerala there is an absolute 
urgency to procure rice at all periods. The alibi of the Govern¬ 
ment was that due to this urgency it could not ask for tenders 
from local merchants. But the Report maintains that the deal 
with the Madras firm was not justified “having regard to the 
food situation in the Stat?.” This, of course, is not to say that 
Kerala did not need 5,000 tons of rice at that time. The Report 
only says that there was not that much urgency as not to ask 
for competitive tenders. The ‘save tim:?’ argjment thus is 
not a sound one. The other argument is that competitive 
tenders were not asked because they would have raised the price 
of rice in Andhra. But this alibi will not stand as publicity 
of Kerala’s rice requirements had alread been made when this 
question was debated in the Kerala Assembly. The third 
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alibi that the contract with the Madras firm was a question of 
state policy and an example of state trading, we w^ill examine 
later. 

The Commission obnerved that the Madras iirm was quite 
unknown in Kerala and “there was nothing in its antzeedents 
to indicate that it would be able to undertake the deal of this 
magnitude.” If this was the case, why was this deal undertaken 
with the above firm ? The Report gives an indication when 
it says that the deal was struck through an agent who was 
known to the Food Minister of Kerala as “an active member 
of the Communist Party in 1942-43, but who later left the party 
to take to business.” 

On the second pointy whether the deal resulted in avoidable 
financial loss to the state, the Report observes: (1) “The Govern¬ 
ment lost Rs. 1 per bag in price, the total loss being at least 
Rs. 68,000;” (2) On the purchase of cone-polished, instead of 
hullcr polished rice which would have served the purpose quite 
well, the Government lost 8 as. to Rs. 1 per bag, in other words 
Rs. 34,000 to Rs. 68,000; (3) Incidental expenses, including the 
margin allowed to the firm “probably 2 as. per bag in excess,” 
comes to Rs. 8,500; (4) There w^as some loss on account of 
defect in the quality of rice. “It would appear thai nearly six 
wagon loads of rice and about 2,500 gunnies were defective and 
on rough estimate, this loss would be between Rs. 2,000 and 
Rs. 3,000.” The total avoidable losi would thus come to between 
Rs. 1,12,500 to Rs. 1,47,400. 

The Commission concludes its Report by saying that, “there 
can be little doubt that, had the government called for tenders, 
instead of entering into negotiated contract with a Madras firm, 
it could have obtained rice on more favourable terms.” It 
also adds, “whether the Kerala Government had to pay more 
due to ineptitude of the Madras firm or to something worse, 
does not fall within the scope of this enquiry.” According to 
the commission, it was regrettable that the Advocate-General 
had to appear as counsel for Government, which it says, depriv¬ 
ed the Commission of his invaluable services as an independent 
counsel 

The commission thus held that there was no great urgency 
for the Government of Kerala to rush the deal in the above 
manner, which in its opinion led to avoidable loss. It also 
thought that if the Government of Kerala had asked for com¬ 
petitive tenders—as had been the practice in Kerala uptil! then— 
the Government would have avoided this loss. 
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The Govcrament’s reaction to the Report has been two-fold: 
(1) It has questioned the propriety of the Commission to com¬ 
ment on what Government should or should not do: (2) It 
has remained silent on the question of avoidable loss to the 
State exchequer. The Government propaganda has concen¬ 
trated on the firit point and overlooked the second. It has 
thus reacted by saying that there is nothing to be ashamed of 
in the judicial verdict or in the deal contracted by the 
Government. 

In a statement issued with the Report, the Government also 
said that it could not accept as “universally applicable,” the 
Commission’s approach of “absolute inviolability of the prin¬ 
ciple of competitive tenders and principles of routine of adminis¬ 
tration.” It added that it was on this basis that the Commis¬ 
sion found there was avoidable loss in the rice deal. 

The Government took its stand on the virtue of “a negotiated 
contract,” between the state and the other part/, which it said 
was a question of state policy. It als > defended itself by sup¬ 
porting the Central Go\ernment’s views that there shoull be 
state trading in food grains. 

It is relevant to ask here three questions: 

(1) What was the convention in the state as regar ds procure¬ 
ment of food grains: (2) was the question of ‘avoidable loss" 
not relevant to the enquiry, and if the avoidable loss was due 
to a hasty contract between the Government and a firm in 
Madras, should this fact not have been mentioned in the Report 
merely because such dealings are questions of state policy? 
and (3) On the basis of the deal, can we say that the Kerala 
Government acted in accordance with the principles of state 
trading ? 

On the first question, the Report’s findings are that, by not 
asking for competitive tenders, the Kerala Government broke 
the conventions existing in the State, which resulted in avoidable 
loss to the stat?. The state of course has the choice to pursue 
any policies it likes, as long as they do not violate the Indian 
Constitution. But the observation of the Commission as re¬ 
gards asking of competitive tenders is relevant to one of the 
questions it was asked to investigate, v/r., the question of avoid¬ 
able loss to the state by this deal The Attorney-General, 
while appearing as counsel for the state, had also thought it 
relevant to raise this issue. He had said that the Government 
had not departed from the normal procedures followed by the 
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state in such matters. The normal procedure so far has been 
the asking of competitive tenders. Now a State Government 
can, of course, change the existing normal procedure, but it 
cannot have it both ways. It cannot say both that, it has 
followed normal procedures and that it is not bound to do so, 
at the same time. The Commission’s findings have rebutted 
the Advocate-General’s plea that the Government had not 
violated normal procedures followed so long by the Stale in 
these matters. 

This raises the question of what state policy the Government 
actually practiced. It is worth quoting here a speech 
made by Finance Minister Achutha Menon in the Assembly. 
He said that “the Government feels that in the present period 
more vigorous steps are required for active state intervention 
in economic affairs and a change in the system of day to day 
working of the administrative machinery.” “Unfortunately,” 
he continued, “the Commission’s findings would amount to 
giving up the idea of greater state intervention in the manage¬ 
ment of State affairs.” It may be observed here that the Report 
makes no suggestion of what the State policy should be. It 
merely points out that a negotiated contract between the Govern¬ 
ment and a firm in Madras resulted in avoidable loss to the 
-state, and if the state wanted to avoid that loss it should have 
asked for competitive tenders. The Government of Kerala 
•can, of course, take the attitude that if state trading leads to 
avoidable loss to the state so much the worse for the system of 
competitive tenders. And this is what it is saying to the find¬ 
ings of the one-man commission. To this the only effective 
answer is that the Kerala Government has every right to make 
the State bankrupt if it likes in the name of whatever state policy 
it wishes to adopt. But if this is the attitude adopted, then 
the Government should have at the very beginning rejected the 
demand made by the public and the Opposition parties for an 
•enquiry. 

We may also consider whether the Andhra Rice Deal was 
an instance of state trading in food grains or not ? The main 
object of state trading is to eliminate the middle man and allow 
the Government to have direct contact with the market or 
individual sellers of food-grains and thus save the state not 
only some money but also give some benefit to consumers 
in the process. In the Andhra Rice Deal nothing 
of the kind happened. Srccramulu P. Suryanarayana & 
Co, acted as the agent (functioning as a middleman) to the Kerala 
Oovernment. The rice in Andhra was purchased through them 
and they were given a commission for the transaction which was 
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more than that demanded by the whole-sale traders of Kerala, 
What kind of state trading was this ? It is obvious that the 
defence of ‘state policy’ made by the Kerala Government was 
not so much a defence of its intrinsic merits, as the contention 
that the ‘negotiated contract’ signed by it was sacrosanct 
and as such no one could object to it. This principle is alien 
to the democratic practices of our country. 

The Kerala Government has not denied so far that there 
was an ‘avoidable loss’ of more than Rs, one lakh by this deal. 

It is clear that the Government of Kerala has been at fault 
and though no charge of corruption can be levelled against it— 
for the Report does not tell us whether the loss that the Kerala 
Government incurred went into Party coffers or not—it does point 
to neglect and inefficiency. But what is alarming is the reaction 
of the Communist Government to this Report. It has refused 
to admit that it has been at fault. But what is still more frighten- 
ning is the Communist leaders’ justification of the sanctity 
of such a contract, on the plea that whatever the Government 
does should not be questioned. 


The Functioning^ of Cooperatives 

We now come to corruption indulged in by the Communist 
Party. Consideration of this would not have been relevant 
to our study if not for the fact that those who make this charge 
accuse the Government of Kerala of aiding and abetting the 
Party in its corrupt practices. It may be noted here that there 
is no foolproof evidence of such activities of the Communist 
Party, but people in Kerala and specially of the Opposition, 
maintain that such things are happening. 

The general charge that the Communist Party of Kerala 
is indulging in extra-constitutional activities to achieve its ends, 
and that the Government by overlooking these activities is en¬ 
couraging them. It is maintained that the rule of the Commu¬ 
nist Government in Kerala is in fact the rule of the Party. If 
one is not a member or sympathizer of the party in Kerala, 
one has no safe-guard in the State. It is further maintained 
that the members of the Communist Party form a powerful 
wing of the Government and, at the local level, a Branch 
Secretary is said to be more powerful than even a Government 
official. The aim of such extra-constitutional activities of the 
Party is said to be (a) to strengthen the party-finances; and 
(b) to frighten Opposition members and create an impression 
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among the people that only by joining the Communist Party 
they could hope to reap certain benefits for themselves. 

It is said that there are two ways in which the Communist 
Party is fulfilling their aims: (1) through the capture of co¬ 
operative societies and (2) through the manipulation and in¬ 
fluence of Communist Party Branch Secretaries. 

Let us now examine them in some detail. It is maintained 
that since the Communists assumed power, cooperative societies 
have become their monopoly; that before the Communists came 
to power they had very little hold over them. 

How was this control by the Communists made possible ? 
It is said that when the Communist Government came to power 
it announced that, as an experimental measure, it would organise 
Labour Cooperative Societies in 25 N.E.S. Blocks in the State 
at the rate of one for every Block. None knew, except the 
Communists, which Blocks were selected for this purpose. 
It is said that before announcing the list of the selected Blocks, 
the Communist Government issued instructions to contact 
local Communist leaders and form co-operatives in consulta¬ 
tion with them. The local Communist leaders were accordingly 
informed of it. Thus, by the time the others came to know 
of the scheme, the societies had already been formed, their 
managing committees chosen and Communists appointed as 
secretaries. 

Co-operative movement in Kerala is not a new thing. 
The formation and growth of co-operative organisations is an 
all-India policy, specially encouraged by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion. The aim is to encourage the workers themselves to do the 
job required in their local areas. The idea is that workers* 
co-operative societies should execute public works on a con¬ 
tract basis, and that there should be no one between them and 
the Government which gives the contract. Co-operative socie¬ 
ties were meant to give benefit to the workers. Of course, 
they could be used for party purposes, if the spirit of working 
them is oriented that way. It is the contention of the Opposi¬ 
tion that the Communist Party is using the co-operatives in 
Kerala for that very purpose. There arc two kinds of co¬ 
operatives that are said to be dominated by the Communists 
and specially used for their Party purposes: (1) Labour Con¬ 
tract societies and (2) Toddy Tappers’ Co-operative Societies, 

The Kerala Government has issued instructions that the 
Labour Contract Societies should be entrusted with public works, 
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such as laying of roads, construction of bridges, building struc¬ 
tures, digging canals etc., at 50% more than the estimated cost 
of works. The estimate is usually given by a Government 
engineer because of the lack of technical knowledge among the 
members of such societies. Why 50% more than the estimated 
cost should be given to these societies is not quite clear. What 
appears to the eye is that the Government may be giving this 
extra amount as a dole to help the workers. But it is said that 
none of the labour co-operative societies pays the workers a 
single naya paisa more than what they were getting under private 
contractors. It is maintained that in many cases they are even 
paying lower wages. For example, there is a soceity at Aleppey 
which holds two big contracts worth many lakhs of rupees: 

(1) Construction of a sea wall to check the sea erosion and 

(2) the extension of Aleppey-Shertalai Canal. Its President 
is a Communist and it employs several hundred workers for 
construction work. It is said that the wages of its workers 
are three annas less than the private contractor’s rate for men, 
and two annas less for women workers. 

Moreover, the work executed by the labour societies is said 
to be of poor quality. There are said to have been cases where 
a society has given a sub-contract to a contractor, who then 
did the work in the name of the society concerned. The result 
is that neither the workers, nor the State has benefited by it. 
According to the Opposition, it is the Communist Party that 
reaps the benefit. The Opposition alleges that this dole is given 
by the Government to increase the Communist Party’s funds. 

There is another side to it. It is said that, if competitive 
tenders were invited these will be 30% or 35% less than the 
estimated cost. Where lakhs of rupees arc involved, this c^n 
lead to substantial saving to the State exchequer, which 
could then be utilized by the Government for other develop¬ 
mental works. But in that case, it is said, the party will lose 
and where party interest is more important than State interest, 
this cannot be allowed. 

There arc then three considerations in the formation of co¬ 
operative societies: benefit to workers; benefit to the state; and 
benefit to the Party. The Opposition maintains that, as far as the 
Communist Government is concerned, the third consideration 
takes procedence over the first two. The result is that the State 
treasury is drained, work is of indifferent quality and the workers, 
do not reap any benefit. It is said that, in this way, the Com¬ 
munist Party of Kerala is filling its coffers. A similar process 
is said to be taking place in the Today Tappers’ Co-operative 
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Society, the Coir Co-operative Society, the Fishermen’s Co¬ 
operative Society, Small-industries Co-operative Society etc. 

It is interesting to note here that when the Coir Co-operative 
Scheme was started by the Congress Government in 1950, 
the Communists, who had great influence among the coir workers, 
opposed it. The Communists instead asked the workers to 
organize themselves on trade union lines and agitate for better 
conditions. But now the Communists are fervent believers in 
and strongly support the same old Coir Co-operative Scheme. 
It may be mentioned here that, during the First, Plan Rs. 60 
lakhs were provided for this scheme; the Second Five Year 
Plan provision for the Scheme is Rs. 150 lakhs. Many new 
societies have been opened in the coir industry by the present 
Government, which are all controlled by the Communists. It 
is maintained that the Communist Government when it came 
into office degraded the Special Officer who had been orga¬ 
nizing this scheme for 7 years and gave the control of the 
schemes to the newly appointed Joint Director of Industries 
and Commerce (Coir). 

The Government it is said, used its extraordinary powers 
to dissolve elected managing committees of nearly 25 established 
societies and in their place appointed Communist-led commi- 
mittees. In some cases the membership of these committees 
was increased to tilt the balance in favour of the Communists. 
More than 20 writ petitions are said to have been filed in the 
Kerala High Court against the orders of the above officer and in 
the majority of cases his orders were stayed by the High Court. 
The Government, it is said, is also discriminating between 
Communist-led and non-Comniunist led societies, by granting 
loans to the iormer and not to the latter. 

There are said to be many incidents of discrimination and 
misappropriation of funds. Three incidents are pointed out 
by the Opposition as examples: (1)15 non-official supervisory 
unions have not been given annual grants provided for them 
in the 2nd Five Year Plan, because the Presidents of these 
unions are non-Communists; (2) In 49 Societies of Neyyatinkara 
Taluk, controlled by Communists, the Handloom Department 
officers found irregularities and misappropriation of funds. 
But no action was taken by the Government; (3) The annual 
general body meeting of the Travancore Handloom Weavers 
Central Co-operative Society was held at Trivandrum on 19th 
January, 1958. The Communists contested all the 11 elective 
posts on the Board of Directors. But all the Communist candi¬ 
dates lost. The Government did not allow the new Board to 
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start functioning till 2nd August, 1958. According to the bye¬ 
laws of the Society, two members of the Board of Directors 
were to be nominated by the Government. Only when the 
nomination was made the new Board was allowed to take 
charge. Mean while a conference of representatives of the 
three central weavers’ societies in the State decided that the 
Travancore Handloom Weavers’ Central Co-operative Society 
should be recognized as ‘an apex society’ for the State. This 
was approved by the Central Governuicnt. But IJ years 
have passed after the scheme was finalized and still the Govern¬ 
ment of Kerala has not implemented it. 

The Opposition maintains that there arc many such ins¬ 
tances, and that the Communist Government is indulging in 
favouritism and nepotism. 

Rule of the Branch Secretary 

It is maintained that Communist partymen and the 
Branch Secretary rule in the countryside. They use methods 
of intimidation and even violence to frighten Opposition party- 
men. The latter’s lands are trespassed, cocoanuts plucked 
and a continuous harassment is kept up. Many instances of 
such harrassment have been made available by the K.P.C.C. 
and by Dr. K.B. Menon. When the writer was in Kerala some 
independent people told him that such things were happening. 
To what extent such extra-constitutional activities are taking 
place in Kerala cannot be said with any definiteness. Two 
incidents of this kind which are true and which have been 
prominently featured in newspapers may be mentioned here: 

(1) It was reported in the Statesman {29-5-59) that the First 
Class Magistrate of Trichur convicted and sentenced 13 Com¬ 
munists to six months rigorous imprisonment on charges of 
forming a gang and raiding a house and attacking its inmates 
at Peringotthukara in July last year. Among those convicted 
was K.P. Prabhakaran, “a prominent Communist leader who 
is also the President of Anthikad Tappers’ Co-operative society.” 

(2) A Communist M.L.A., Sadasivan, and eight others 
were fined by a Second-Class Magistrate for keeping a police 
party on a prohibition raid under wrongful confinement on the 
night of 27th January, 1958. The fine on the M.L.A. totalled 
Rs. 300. The Magistrate said that “the wreckless disregard 
and the utter defiance of law shown by Mr. Sadasivan was 
unpardonable.” He continued: ”A sentence of imprison¬ 
ment is the appropriate punishment that could be imposed on 
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the accused. However I am inclined to take a lenient view on 
the ground that the accused is a member of the Assembly whose 
session ... he has to attend.” 

The result of incidents like this has been that a feeling has 
grown in Kerala that the Communist Government is there to 
protect, safeguard and consolidate the interests of its party 
alone. As Mr. Panampilli Govinda Menon recently said, 
Communist Party members were growing into a “new class above 
the law of the land and entitled to privilege and patronage of 
the Government.” In April, 1958 the Chief-Minister of Kerala 
claimed that “the Communist cause had been advanced in India 
as a result of the Party rule in Kerala for a year.” 

It will serve our democracy and also the Communist Party 
of Kerala, if an impartial enquiry is initiated to find out: 
(1) Whether the Communist Party is using various co-operative 
organizations for its own purposes? and (2) Whether Communist 
members and Branch Secretaries, have taken the law in to their 
own hands, and are working in local areas as alternate agencies 
of Government ? For on the answer to these questions 
depends how far the Communists have really changed their 
hearts and whether they sincerely believe in working, not only 
according to the letter, but also according to the spirit of the 
Indian Constitution. 

It is not clear to what extent and in what spirit they adhere 
to the Constitution of India. In this respect the interview W. 
Averrell Harriman had with Namboodiripad indicates the way 
one of the best Communist minds is working. Harriman asked 
Namboodiripad : “Why Indian Communists did not press 
harder for a Soviet pattern of society such as China style com¬ 
munes ?” Namboodiripad is supposed to have replied, “not 
yet.. , not under the present circumstances.” Harriman 
suggested that “India’s democratic Constitution might be an 
obstacle.” Namboodiripad is supposed to have agreed. Let 
me quote Harriman now: “So I pressed him (Namboodiri¬ 
pad) would India’s Communists change the Constitution and 
transform India into a true tough ‘peoples’ democracy’ if they 
ever got the chance ?” To this Mr. Namboodiripad’s reply 
is said to have been: “If a Hindu believes he will be reincar¬ 
nated in his next life as a dog, does that mean he should start 
barking now?” 

Natianaiisation of Plantations 

There is a final item in the election manifesto which may 
be considered. The Communists promised that as soon as 
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they assumed power they would nationalise the plantations. 
Nothing has so far happened. The intention has not even 
been mentioned to the Central Government. M.N. Govindan 
Nair admitted this when he said: “The question (of nationali¬ 
sation of plantations) has never been discussed with the 
Centre at an official level and so a question of a fiat from the 
Centre does not arise.” But the Communist Ministers, includ¬ 
ing the Chief-Minister, have not failed to repeat the slogan 
that the plantations will be nationalized. It may be that they 
have to keep up the show, realizing at the same time that it is 
not a practical possibility. By ‘practical possibility,’ I do not 
mean so much that the Centre may refuse its permission, as 
that the Communist Government may have realized the follow¬ 
ing facts: 

(1) It has no money to pay the accessory compensation; 
(2) Nationalization of plantations may frigthen industrialists 
from investing in Kerala and this specially when the Kerala 
Government has signally failled to attract the private sector to 
the State; (3) The lack of trained personnel may create more pro¬ 
blems in the management of nationalized plantations, and thus 
be a source of burden to the state. 

Whatever the reasons for the lack of enthusiasm, now to 
nationalise the plantations, it is at the moment in cold storage. 

llNFULFlLLtD PROMISES 


have seen that the Communist Government has not ful- 
filled the major part of its election manifesto. No major 
reform has yet become operative. The Education Act has 
come nearest to it, but it has aroused great tension in the State. 
To call the opposition to it that of reactionaries is neither 
here nor there. On this count more than half the people of 
Kerala would be labelled reaclionaires. 

The Agrarian Relations Bill, which aroused lesser tension 
than the Education Bill, and which met with no great 
opposition from the Opposition parties has been delayed 
for now well over two years. Its main achievement 
has been to rationalize tenancy law in the whole state. The 
Panchayat Bill is in the Select Committee stage. More than 
two years of Communist rule has therefore been barren as far 
as passing of major radical reforms are concerned. On the other 
hand, Kerala has been split into two and never before has any 
previous Government met with such sustained and continuous 
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agitation against the policies and spirit with which the Com¬ 
munist Government is functioning. 

Another important result of Communist rule has been the 
increase of communal and regional tensions in the state. The 
Communist Government has encouraged this tendency. The 
Education Bill, as we have seen, was introduced not so much 
to protect teachers from the ‘cluctches’ of Managers, as to anta¬ 
gonize and alienate the Christians from other Communities, 
and specially the Hindus. The Government, moreover, has 
staked its all on a Bill which, in comparsion with the Agra¬ 
rian Relations Bill, is of slight importance and not worth all 
the tension that it has aroused. On the question of reservation 
of seats, the Communist Government has played decidedly a 
communal game. 

The Communist Government cannot claim to be better 
than any other party Government in the State. Which way the 
people of Kerala will vote next time is not yet clear for the Oppo¬ 
sition parties have also received a warning and know that the 
people of Kerala will not vote for them unless there is a radical 
change both in their organization and aims, and in their capacity 
to unite and evolve an active programme for Kerala. Kerala 
continues to be a problem State with all its problems unsolved. 



Postscript 

^HE dircct-aclion by the Opposition parties in Kerala, 
^ against the Communist Government, started when the 
major part of this Report had already been written. It has 
therefore not been possible for me to discuss this new situation 
in detail. 1 will, here, briefly describe the nature of this 
agitation and the wider issues that have been involved in it. 

The reading of the Report will show that tension between 
Communists and non-Communists has been growing in Kerala 
since the passing of the Education Bill—/.c., from the end of 
1957. In the middle of 1958 there was an organized mass protest 
staged by the Opposition parties against some of the provisions 
of the Education Bill. It was the first time after the Commu¬ 
nist assumption of power that such a wide-spread and united 
protest had been made by the Opposition parties in Kerala. 
During the same time some other local movements also occurred 
like the Sitaram Mill Dispute and the two Students’ Struggles 
at Aleppey and Ernakulam, Here also the pattern was the same 
in that all the Opposition parties united against the policies 
and actions of the Communist Government. A feeling 
was growing among all the members of the Opposition 
parties that the Communists were resorting to extra-constitu¬ 
tional means to strengthen their party in Kerala and that the 
government was showing partiality towards its partymen. Side 
by side with specific and local grievances, there was also a growth 
of general discontent with the Communist Government itself. 
Allied to this was the feeling that the Communist ideology is 
alien to Indian traditions of parliamentary democracy. For 
their part, the Communists believed that the Opposition was 
bent on destroying them and that all the ‘reactionary forces’ 
had united to oust them from power. These feelings of fear 
and suspicion had divided the people of Kerala. 

It was in this atmosphere of mutual fear and distrust that 
the question of the Education Bill was once more raised. The 
President gave his assent to the Bill and the Communist Govern 
ment started formulating rules for its implementation. It was 
at this stage determined to make a last-ditch stand against 
the Bill, both Nairs and the Christians joined hands to boycott 
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the implementation of the Bill. They announced that, as a 
protest against certain clauses of the Bill, especially clause 11, 
they would ask all private aided schools to remain closed from 
June 16. An Action Council was formed with Mannath Padma- 
nabhan as the leader. The leaders of all the Opposition poli¬ 
tical parties in Kerala attended the meeting and it was decided 
to start direct action against the Communist Government. 
The Nairs and the Christians were prepared for talks with the 
Government, if the latter would suspend clause 11 of the Educa¬ 
tion Bill. This the Government was not willing to do at that 
lime. 

The call to direct action, on the issue of the Education Bill 
had a sympathetic response from the Nairs and Christians of 
Kerala. The Kerala Pradesh Congress Committe took some 
time to decide whether to participate in this agitation or not. 
The Congress High Command gave instructions that Congress¬ 
men as individuals could join the struggle but that the Congress 
organisation as such should keep out of it, and advised those 
individual Congressmen who joined the movement to desist 
from picketing etc. The Communists called the movement 
communal. 

On 16th June, 1959 the agitation led by Mannath Padmana- 
bhan started in the form of closure of private aided schools, 
picketing of those schools that kept open, and mass protest 
against the Communist government. 

The P.S.P. and the R.S.P. decided to join the agitation 
and the Vimochana Samara Samiti was formed with Mannath 
Padmanabhan as its leader. The leaders of Kerala were sur¬ 
prised and swept away by the response of the people. The K.P.C.C. 
then decided to support the agitation openly. The Muslim League, 
which had not joined the movement earlier on the issue of the 
Education Bill, also came in on the issue of ousting the Commu¬ 
nist Government from power. Namboodiripad admitted that all 
the big and small grievances of different sections of the people 
of Kerala had been canalized into this movement. He request¬ 
ed the Prime Minister of India to come and see for himself 
what was going on in Kerala and make his party desist from its 
‘unconstitutional activities.’ Namboodiripad believed that if 
the Congress were to withdraw, the movement would fade away. 

Mr. Nehru went to Trivandrum on the invitation of the 
Communist Government and had talks with the leaders of 
all the political parties there, as well as with other prominent 
people. His observations were that the movement in Kerala 
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was ‘a mass upsurge’ and that the Communist Government 
had lost the confidence of a large section of the people of Kerala. 
In his individual capacity he advised the Communists that the 
democratic way out of this impasse was to have fresh elections 
in Kerala, He also said that to lessen tension and pave the 
way for negotiations the Communists should agree to three 
conditions: (1) Suspension of the controversial clauses of the 
Education Bill; (2) discussion of the specific grievances 
and charges made by the Opposition parties against 
the Kerala Government; and (3) enquiry into police firings. 
He also declared that he was against picketing of schools, obstruct¬ 
ing the transport services and students being involved in such 
struggles. But realizing that it was a ‘mass upsurge’, he allowed 
the Congress Party in Kerala to participate in the movement 
keeping it as peacef^ul as possible. He thought that the Congress 
would be able to check the fury of the movement. 

The Chief Minister of Kerala agreed to the first two sug¬ 
gestions and made a conditional acceptance of the third one. 
He said that the Government of Kerala would only agree to 
hold an enquiry into the firings if the Opposition parties in 
Kerala first agreed to call off their movement. 

The Opposition Parties in Kerala rejected Namboodiripad's 
proposal to have a Round Table conference. They demanded 
the resignation of the Communist Government and also askted 
for an enquiry into police firings. 

On his return to Delhi, Mr Nehru reported his impressions 
of the Kerala situation to the Congress Parliamentary Board. 
The Parliamentary Board then issued a statement saying that 
the Kerala movement was a ‘mass upsurge’ against the partial 
policies of the Kerala Government and against the fear of in¬ 
security generated by that Government in those who 
were not communist. The Congress Parliamentary Board was 
of the view that a mid-term election in Kerala was the only 
democratic way out. It allowed Congressmen to participate 
in the agitation. 

The Communists in Kerala construed this as a threat of 
Central intervention, and the National Coucil of the Party 
pointed out that Central intervention in Kerala would be dis¬ 
crimination against their party’s Government. Namboodiripad 
said that there was no ‘mass upsurge’ in Kerala and only the 
‘reactionary’ elements had unit^ against his Government, He 
also expressed the view that, without the threat of Central Inter¬ 
vention, the above movement would fizzle out. The Commu- 
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nist line now was that the Opposition parties in Kerala were 
using unconstitutional means to oust a constitutionally elected 
government. They also addressed a threat specially to the 
Congress High Command that, if it allowed its members to flout 
constituted authority, in Kerala, then the Communists would also 
start similar agitations in other States ruled by the Congress. The 
President of the Congress party replied that the Communists 
did not need any excuse to start agitations, and thit if they 
felt they could they would do so whatever the Congress did or 
did not do. To prove her point, she reminded the Communists 
that their party had already indulged in agitations in other States 
long before the present Kerala agitation was thought of. The 
Opposition leaders of Kerala on the other hand accused the 
Communist Government in Kerala of using extra-Constitutiona! 
means to entrench their party in the State and justified the 
agitation against the Government on the plea that a situation 
had arisen in Kerala where the non-Communists had no choice 
but a resort to agitation to redress their grievances. Oppo¬ 
sition to the Education Bill was cited as an example of the insen¬ 
sitivity of the Communist Government to public opinion. 
This insensitivity of Communists to the interests of other parties 
was given as an example of undemocratic action. It w^as also 
said that the Opposition movement was not communal since 
all the political parties and three out of the four major commu¬ 
nities of Kerala v/r., the Christians, the Nairs and the Muslims 
had joined together to redress their grievances. 

The movement in Kerala gathered momentum from day to 
day, especially with mass arrests and four police firings. Some 
10,000 people have so far been imprisoned, more than 80,000 
people have at one time or another been arrested and then re¬ 
leased, 15 people have been shot dead by police firing, and a 
large number of women have demonstrated in front of collee- 
torates and attended mass meetings. 

The Communists now say that this ‘mass hysteria’ has been 
raised by ‘communal reactionaries.’ 

The leaders of all political parties in Kerala have rushed 
between Trivandrum and Delhi to canvass the support of the 
Central Government, and specially the Prime Minister, for their 
respective cases, each asking the Central Government to 
come to its aid against the others ‘unconstitutional activities.* 

R. Sankar, President of K.P.C.C., presented on 10 July 
1959, the Memorandum charging the Communist Government 
of partiality towards its own Party, of corruption and of creat- 
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